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iiaLiinilly wrote, often coiirugeuiisly. 
prompted by these influences and 
in the light of these considerations, 
and «ny sense of irony, of an 
incongruous symmetry between Lhe 
course rif history and the transform- 
ation of escliuLfilogy, arises only 

£ . * I • _ .. n.in Mnnrhal A F ihrt 


from the intrinsic peculiarity of the 
subject- ntdi ter. To remake lhe 


world with fashionable concepts ib 
ench .generation’s privilege ; to do 
the swne with the Four Last Things 
seems more enterprising. 


'Tii summarize Mr Rowell's argu- 
ment very baldly : in die 18(Kls. in 

. « _ _ r ... ...... n .HhA/lovii 


liie view of rj^orous orthodoxy, 
manv human beines. and quite prolh 


manv human beings, and quite prol»- 
ably the vast majority, were doomed 
to unending tortures compared with 
which rhe worst transitory suffer- 
ings of life were itlerc hints or tne 
eiei'iiul lioi'i'Di'H to 'come. '* No 
rmional roan ", .fohnsnu said, , can 

iuiilti.ni nnnnsv amvi'olieilSION. 


die without unossy appreliensioo.'' 
Christian eschatology ministered to 


^RBB (.'!iii)<iii|ui. u> Aniuiibiridl. on" 
S.-i nndiiuml Hiidt.v l.HiT.i'um - 
1 Awrli uliiirp Mmiaii'. Jlisli.ri 


A 

IS 1 


that apprehension with a hope oE 
et,ernal bliss and warnings of what 
Byron, with a sound knowledge ot 
relevant Calvinist .doctrine, called 
“ ihat immortal ' fry /Of 
everybody born to die \ The pit 
still yuwtied and tlie. lake m lire 
burned everlastingly. .By the end 
oE ! tlie ceufury the * pn^pecw 


I C i* Mcuis a j tr , a t(f Rf es and 

PteV-sraa 


*iAv"-zA,iqAiK 1 ^ 'TkJV 


1 A«rii uliiirp jiisn.ri 
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y' Marxism.: 
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afforded by dying were much more 
various. It was not a matter Dt 
theologians sharing Byron's— 
small hope of bettering future 111 
By circumscribing, with some slight 
restriction, 

Tlie eternity »f hell’s hot jurisdic- 
tion 

—and still less of a general accept- 
ance of admittedly powerful doubts 
about the fact or possibility of n life 
after death at all. Although the map 
of the after-life had become vaguer, 
as the old confident Htcrjilisnl was 
eroded, it had also become much 
richer in seriously canvassed possi- 
bilities. ! 

To some exiom the end one ex- 
pected might be conditioned by 
sectarian allegiance, hut tlie Various 
kinds of eschatological revisionism 
did not follow strictly sectarian 
lines. There was a widespread in- 
clination. towards u moI;t humane 
treatment of the dead winch crossed 
denominational boundaries. In fuct 
the schools of thought Mr Rowell 
considers seem like so many Vic- 
i or inn phi laiuli topic missions to the 
damned, trying, like their secular 
counterparts, to temper hotievolence 
unit a sense of responsibility, i I heir 
pi cferred remedies varied from the 
indiscriminate Pickwickian chanty 


of universal! sin (ail shall be saved) 
to u characteristic call for more edu- 
cation (revised Purgatorial doc-, 
trines), to the tough-minded escha- . 
tologicol Darwinism — the . connexion! 
was explicitly claimed— pf “coiidl- 


Thls is not to say that tho Issues 
raised % Hell Were not central 
theological questions for Victorian 
churchmen.. -Two of tho causes 


tionalism only tlie saved receive 
the gift of eternal life ; tho rest. 


cdi&lrres of tlie period, after all, 
F. D. Maurice's dismissal from his 
chair at King's College and H. B. 
Wilson’s prosecution for his contri- 
bution to Essays arid Ktineit's, 
centred on precisely these issues. 
Many Victorians clung grimly tu 
their chance of eternal damnation. 
There were predictable growls about 
senrinientulity, fears of anti nomine- 
ism, apprehensions, shared even by 
doubters like Henry Sidgwlck, about 
the social consequences uf losing 
Heti (is n sanction. Essentially, 
though, we find Victorian divines 
for once neither sawing off Ui* 
branch on which they sat nor 
bidding desperate defiance to 
the spirir of the times, hut 
rather acting as more or lesi 
gracious mid wives to it, Whether 
moved by compassion or by the need 
in. remove from God the im pm at ion 
of being a malignant tyrant, they 
were, lit either 'rase, responding to a 
current of feeling which they may 
have shared but _ which originaiitl 
outside theology itself. Mr Row ell. 


spiritual mastodons, are simply 
allowed ui pcrlsli. 


Mr Rowell's explanations For this 
are realistically diverse. They 
Include the influence of Benthamite 
theories of punishment (God; in 
establishing Hell us a place of 
eternal pumsliment, clearly Infringed 


the Benrhnmlte principle of 
“ frugality ”), the qualms of mis- 
sionaries about the iriipllcations of 
Christian exclusiveness, and, one is 
lather gratified tn learn, ennsumer- 
res is lance : direst s of hellfire 


seemed ns likely to turn men from 
Christianity us from sin. Essentially 


the explanations are of an externa), 
kind.- The newer eschatological ideas 
were not inspired, for example, by 
Biblical criticism, though flexibility 
in interpreting texts was sometimes 
an advantage. Darwinism had a 


ntiipheval relevance, but essentially 
it cast doubt oil immortality as sucii 


rather tlmn on any particular version 
of it. 


however, also point* tn a moie dis- 
tinctively theological movement of 
tlinugki which was re-lev .mi hue-r-in 
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i In- fiM'in of ii iiniii- i»i im>ii.iI n iid» , i - 
Maudiiii!. '.mil Mm* limb. in 

Muiiriii' - ■■I'' liic hn i nil ii .srlf in i 
linn in (itiil, wlticli w.n icplm i»K 'In; 
older riinrc lt , ii«ili , «ric * «»in_f|<ii«* n «»1 
iJiiiiw ruilgiin.ni. 


11 u* f.uliL'sl lnuiMiiii.il inn « ^li.il«>- 
lo^itis discussed Im 1 1*_. in 1 ill*- 1 1 r*i - 
i min ik. Dpi i ini -.lii iliildivu «#t th»' 
,-ig liifoiuli cciitmv, ilu-y imTiiiod i" 
iinivi'i M'liMii .mil, as in 'lit? writings 
nf j«iniL's Miii miu.ni. ti'W.iriN .i pro- 
gressive, L'vuJni iun.iry r.ujn;r ili.ui 
M ,uic view lvV lhc .itwi-liil?. Willi 
iht'ir liplucr i h<>i»Uv^it.-.il h.igg.igu 
iliuy moved fusiLT iliun ntliff Clnis- 
lians, inr whom, inevitably, tliurv 
was a do<i? ennui'* in n lu*t worn llie 
dm'irincs nf Hell, Aimnnmni .uid 
lucdrnaiiun. As Pusvy pertinently 
said, iv hut did those wiio denied 
denial punishment tiiink tlmi God 
had become man for? Annilier I'nnn 
of mi ti gat ion, adopted niusi uni ably 
by Maurice, was to hucrprei Hell 
in tenns of the awfulness ofjixist- 
I'JKC wiihoul G«*d r .11 her i halt' as tile 
expression nf divine ivraili .uid judg- 
ment. 'i'ldfiariiiiis. mu. tended t« 
.stress the intrinsic hurmr of sin 
i' ul her iJi.m merely iis cons of|iiei ices, 
ihough Pusey could pic lure Hell as 
blood-cui'dliiigly as any Kv angelical. 
Bur Trnctmiaus were also initl er- 
st a tidubly inclined at least to take 
seriously the idea of Piirguiorv, 
which Cutholics also found could be 
put to new uses, becoming an asset 
miller than rii embarrassment- It 
could be seen not as the legalistic 
payment of n debt but as an essen- 
tially creative process -of purifica- 
tion, and as such it became another 
of the ways in which the surkness 
oF the notions of election and damn- 
ation, Instant reception into eternal 
bliss or consignment to eternal pun- 
ishment, could be modified. The pos- 
sibility of eternal damnation for 
some could be retained, or one could 
look forward, as H. B. Wilson did in 
the essay for which he was prosecu- 
ted. in an eventual salvation for all, 
including those whose spiritual 
under- develop in cm would be cor- 
rected in the after-life by “ nurseries 
as it were ami seed-grounds, where 
i he underdeveloped muy grow up 
under new conditions ", 


The eschatological doer line with 
fewest roots in earlier theological 
ideas scents to have been condition- 
alism, though it hud a particular 
appeaL to those with u Calvinist 


background. It was a curiously 
hybrid doclrlnei both scriptural and 


hybrid doclrlnei both scriptural and 
“ scientific ”, depending on the one 
hand on a reinterpretation of the 
Biblical texts referring to immorta- 
lity and nn the other on an alleged 


rapport with ‘Darwinism, Essentially 
it involved a denial that immor- 
tality could rutlonully be deduced 
from the nature nf man, indepen- 
dently of revelation; it was n gift 
of God, salvation, and was nor uni- 
versal. Condi tiooalis in's combina- 
tion of literalism mid scientism 
could produce some odd results, not 
least the suggestion that, after Hell 
as a place of merely temporary 
punishment had been closed down, 
it would “add its fossil remains to 
those of the quarries <»f the earth ”. 


' George Steiner has suggested that, 


To You 


Simonides 

Versions from the Gr6ek 
Anthology 

Wiliam J. Philbin 

'Ilic Greek anthology, with six 


thousand poems or ‘epigrams', 
provides a unique insight into I lie 


having lust their belief in Hell. iiH-il 
ill lilt* l ivciil i el h ceil III rv have I well 
driven in recreate it ml t.iidi in the 
■ I* mviilr.il inn camps. A in n in? who 
bi'liuw:. this will typ.ni lYiuti lieliev- 
i ni4 anything) prcMiiiublv .ippmueli 
Mi Jtoivcll’s hunk with ,i ]»:n*i icnl.u* 
II i-.-.mi/j . idler making whatever quali- 
liLMlions the thesis requires m ex- 
plain why the iiHt'.u|uelic«s nl the 
Idv. nf | lei! have sn l.ir been iituie 
dire in smile countries ill. in in 
nlEp'is. I'm luit.uely one needs im 
mu.Ii credulil}' to find Mr Unwell's 
lu mk intei esiiiiji, as .1 study Imlb uf 
■nl iiiipiiil.1111 and rath ci it eg lei led 
n .iiisfurm.iiinn of fimiLinieiii.il i*<-li- 
giuus ideas and nf the further 
touches of the luintatl i magi lial inn. 


Kxcupt briefly in the iiitrmluciimi, 
mid despite some striking quota- 
tions, it is essentially a bunk .iboiii 
theologians ru liter than preachers— 
Spurgeon gets only one glancing 
reference — and about proa filers 

rather than congregations. In ibis 
respect it may seem in offer some- 
thing less ihan the lillu pi onuses. 
VVc are not told very much about 
wliui belief in Hell and the waning 
of that belief inity have done tu 
men's i mug i nut inns and sensibility, 
though Mr Rowell reminds ns of 
three apocalyptic paintings by John 
Martin, one of which is used for 
the jncket. - Nn donht men do 
some times believe wltat theologians 
teach and preachers preach, lim 
they do so in their own fashion, 
like Matthew Arnold's unfortunate 
insurance clerk, who was said to 
have emmuiued suicide because lie 
“ laboured under the apprehension 
that he would conte to poverty and 
that he was eternally lost ", Several 
years ago Brighton had an enter- 
taining ‘exhibition called “ Death, 
Heaven and the Victorians". And 
where, one might have thought 10 
ask, was Hell ? Of course, evid- 
ence »f this kind is hard to order 
and assess, and perhaps we should 
be grateful to Mr Roivell for spar- 
ing us a scissors-and-paste job on 
'Victorian "attitudes". 

Not the least value of his book, 
rather narrow though it may be in 
some respects, is that one can use 
it 10 place some familiar references 
in cun text, from the terrors nf Alton 
Locke's unsympathetically described 
Calvinist upbringing 10 the srill 
mure vivid terrors of the sermon 
listened to by Stephen Dedalus. 
Joyce’s fidelity to his models was 
obviously very close indeed ; some 
of the most roiuarkable of Mr 
Rowell’s . quotations ure from 
nineteenth-century Catholic sources. 
Tennyson’s more optimistic thoughts 
nn ‘Arthur Hallam and " those great 
offices that suit. /The full-grown 
energies of heaven *' reflect the 
newer, more strenuous view of the 
uiter-lifc us what Mr Rowell aptly 
calls “ attendance at some celestial 
university " (“ all knowledge that 
the sons of flesh/shall gather in the 
cycled limes us does Arnold's 
awe-inspiring thought in ’’ Rugby 
Chapel " that his father’s mission 
may be continuing elsewhere. The 
unjvcrsulifmi in In Manor lam is 
too well known to need illustration. 
Hell itself faded from the imagina- 
tion. Mr Rowell quotes J, S. Mill’s 


1 i-l (.-bruit'd iIi-lIoi alimt: "I will call 
im lii'iug guild, v.lifi is nm what I 
mean when I apply 1h.1i epiihei in 
my fellow creatures ; and it such 11 
being can sentence Me '" Hell fur 
Mol \n calling him, m Hell will I 
gii." The hiisine:-s pari of ilte 
remark makes good ‘.em.iiilic s**iiic, 
inn it is hard lint m see in Mill’s 
lllili! piece nf bravado, jpart front 
wlisii is pi esumahlv llie worst tie * i- 
simi ill the hi:. lory nf tiiiliijriaiii_.ni. 
Ii*ss die uuiheillii' deliance of a 
I'rnmPilietin rebel than 'lie stance of 
St Lain eitce on ;i cold gridiron las 
was said of Henry SiclgiviLk's fi'.sig- 
uaiimt of his Trinity I'ellowsliip iu.il 
as the disabilities against which lie 
was protesting wore alunii in he 
abolished). Il seems miller .1 piiy 
Mill was a century loo late 10 
leceive an appropriate JuliiiMinian 
retort. 


This little life is all we must endure, 
The grave’s most holy peace is ever 

sure. 


And if one asks what has happened 
to the imagery of Hell one finds the 
chic perhaps in Dora's illustrations 
10 Cary's translation of Dante's 


Inferno ; they ure pullid affairs com- 
pared with his studies of the con- 


temporary city. In describing the 
city, whether the teeming rookeries 
of London or the smoke, dust and 
flames of the industrial towns, from 
Blake onwards infernal parallels 
sprang readily to mind. As William 
Booth said in In Darkest England, 


Talk about Dante’s Hell and alt 
the horrors and cruelties of the 
torture chamber of the lost. The 
mun who walks with open eyes 
and with bleeding heart through 
the shambles of our civilization 
needs no such fantastic images of 
the poet to teach hint horror. 


Canada Before 
Confederation 


In Search 


of American 


mind and experience ol' a people v\!io 
so largely shaped the thinking of 
subsequent times. The .141 pieces 
collected here reflect tht belief that 
poetry ‘travels best when t relation. . 
is thought of interoisj of 
portraiture rather than pornography, 


ns something heeding vitality of its 
own. £4 Dolmen Ptcss 


A Study in Historical 
Geography 

R. Cole Harris and 
John Warkentin • 

This rhird volume in the 
Historical Gcograph) of North 
America series treats rhe changing 
geography of Canada from the lirst 
European contacts at the end of the 
fifteenth century to the birth of the 
Dominion of Canada in 1867. •• 
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Foreign Policy 

The Human Use of Power 

Lincoln 
P. Bloomfield 

The author, a former State 
Department official, surveys the 
principals behind American foreign 


policy. His position is that of a ' 
'disillusioned' liberal: his 


'disillusioned' liberal; his 
recommendations arc that America 
must realize that the developing 
countries arc going to demand an 
increasingly larger share of the 
world’s resources and that her policy 


The Price of 


Independence 

A Realistic View of the ■: ■ 
American Revolution 

Broad us Mitchell 

This book presents an 
unsentimental, realistic view of the 
American Revolution. Here arc die 
prisons, punishments, treason, 
mutinies, disease, and hunger, Lhc 
breakdown of the central 
gene run tent, rite uncontrolled 
inflation, and the misfortunes 
brought about by inexperience pnd 
imp rep. 1 redness. £5.50 O VP Sew 
1 art- 


The Strange 
Career of 
Jim Crow 

C: Varin Woodward 

This study has been called \t 
landmark in the history of race, 
relations.' It examines the Imran of 
segregation since the Civil War and 
in this nicvV edition continues ihd 
. stofj 'front August 1965 tq. 11)73; 
neiv iriaterial treats ihcuncenain • 
future of race relations in Anicriea, 
detailing the passage df the j 965 
Noting Rights' Act and the eruntinn 
in Waits. £>25 paper covers £i.ao 
OVPNenUrk ■ 


should be made more bumam £4 
paper covers £i.2qOUP NefrYurb 


Justices and 
Presidents 
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A Political History of 
Appointments to the Supreme 
Court 

HanryJ. Abraham 

Prom the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1789 to the present, " 
. 1 to men have been accepted, and 26 
rcjectc_d, for the nost of Supreme 
Owrt tuslice.Thisbook evaluates 
the basic- Presidential motivation in 
making each nomination. C e.74 
OVPS’ewYork 




The voices 


secret people 


By P. J. Keating 


from the lft2()s iu ihu l l )2n.s. 


Jfi-lpp. Allen i.iine. t .1 1 pupiihaik, 

L2.. f an. 


Rut us Hell lust credibility hs u 
place, its imagery became trans- 
posed. In the most Dam esq ue uf 
V-ictorlun poems, “ The City of 
Drcuilful NIrIii it is dentil anil 
inily death which uffers release from 
1ul1envi.se unending lorinem: 


In Dickens, by a further transposi- 
tion, even machinery iiseir could 
become an image of torment: 
“sirunge engines spun and writhed 
like tortured creatures; clunking 
1 heir iron chains, shrieking in their 
rapid whirl from time lo lime as 
though in torment unendurable, and 
making the ground tremble with 
-Lheir.nRopies ". One could with |usi 
as much plausibility--^ t ”1 S' a “pleas- 
ing feature of this kind of pscudo- 
hisroricul game— reverse l)r Su inei ’s 
suggestion: having made Hell real, 
ihu human imagination luid nn more 
need of die posthumou-s one. Even 
Marx used the Mibterruiledii simile, 
though lie preferred the classical 
version, speaking in C'op/luf nF “the 
motley crowd of workers of all ages, 
and sexes [xiY|, that press on us 
more insistently than did the souls 
nf the slain on Ulysses". The 
damned were ulivc and living In 
Seven Dials. 


J. IV. Burrow is the author nf 
Evolution and Society (/ 966 j. 


The Political 


Stage 

American Drama and Theater 
of the Great Depression 

Malcolm Goldstein 

This lirst lull .study of the American 
theatre in the 1930s examines the 
writers, producers, directors, and 
actors who helped to give American 
cultural life in the Depression its 
.special accent. During this lime the 
Lonuminist Party played a strong 
role in initiating theatrical 
production^ while various left-wing 
groups provided much of the cnuiive 


act inly of the period. Illustrated f8 
OUPh'errYork 


The Main 


of Light 

On the Concept of Poetry ‘ 

Justus Buchler 

Tliis book is a philosopher's al tempi 


to define poetry by examining ii in 
the context of human utterance or 


judgement. The first part is critical 
and demonstrates the need of a iusr 
theory of poetry. Later chapters . 
construct a philosophic tlieorv of 
poetry. £3.45 OUPKeipYovi- 



JOHN KURNK I T 1 K.|l(..i > ; 

Useful Toil 

Aiiiiihingruphivs nf working people 


s-.Vv--- j 


il has long been u cause uf regreL 
iu social historians that 1 lit- re exist 
relatively few fir.st-liuml accmmis 
of wurking'Cluss life in the nine- 
leeiitb and early twuniietli cen- 
turies. Although r'fpons of i 11 vest i- 
guiimis into the lives of lhc puor 
uml working classes by parliamen- 
tary committees, uinureiir and pro- 
fess i mi a] sociologists, slum priests, 
and social reformers have been 
published in large enough numbers 
10 make up u distinctive brunch nf 
mndoni literature, it is often fell 
lbut these cun never be more ihnn 
unsatisfactory substitutes for the 
plain unmediated record of 
working- class experience. 

•Even the handful of genuine 
working-class autobiographies which 
are _ well known and widely 
admired have not escaped criti- 
cism, for they are usually by 
working men who rose 10 pro- 
minent positions in nuLional nr 
trade union affairs und tell inev- 
itably of exceptional lives and cir- 
cumstances. Henry Mayhew des- 
cribed the poor and working 
classes ns being ns far re- 
moved from the mainstream of 
life as “the most distant tribes of 
llie earth ", and oilier Victorian sue 
iul explorers used similar terms ; 
modern sociologists tend to talk of 
different “ cultures *\ The termino- 
logy of popular unihropology has 
an obvious, and rather sad, .signi- 
ficance in this obsessive search for 
G. K. Cl 1 ester ton's “ Secret I’eople 
. . . that never have spoken vet ". 

John Burnett shares something 
of this view 1" Behind llie greal 
public institutions and image*, of 
the Victorian age the working 
classes inhabited ail inner, secret 
life"), but llie main pui pose of bis 
iiiitbnlngy is to assert precisely tlm 
opposite belief— that there exist, 
often on regarded or unpublished, 
mure wrilLcn memoirs hy working 
mo n and women than are usually 
realized. 


f.Vibonriirg nimi . T g pri .‘ d . 
in Useful Toil. 


(ions. Familiar workingd,! 
biographies (those for eur 
A lexHiider Somerville, Jo«|V 
and Thomas Cooper) m i 
main excluded, though erne 
given from two sudi utulr 
Coombes’s These Poor i 
and George Sturt's Tht l 
wright's Shop. Of the other n 
five items, approximately bl 
from unpublished memoitn 
have been preserved by rtitu 
or their relatives, and ihtrtu 
are reprinted from mott ti 
volumes and periodicals: «at 
is a transcript from 1 ttl: 
Interview conducted bj 
Berger. 

The social range of tht ti 
is wide and offers a generoal 
nictation of “working H 
Lucy Luck, a straw plait mrid 
John Ward, a wearer, old 
qualify for inclusion, but C| 
Tschumi, who began wwlj 
apprentice to Queen Victoriii 
and became eventually 1 
chef himself, is perhaps <J 
ing the definition. AmJ 
butler und skilled c'fl 
are working-class, then ui 
certain kinds of 90*1 


licans, .shop-keepers, and ' 
Winn Professor Barnitl '* 


Three groups of workers are re- 
presented iu tiseful 7 i»if: 
labourers, . domestic servants, ami 
skilled workers. Professor Burnell 
contributes a general preface in 
which he discusses the special iiuture 
of the material he has gath- 
ered, and lengthy historical intro- 
ductions to each of his three sec- 


Winn Professor Barnttl '« 
1 ugly demonstrates in 
and at rangenient of his w 
1 hut composite class 
terms uf orcupaiions ^ ' 
too exclusive for the tW 
subtle hierarchies ilm J" ' 
modern iniltisirial socieu». 
Hum lauiculey, a hwi 
Thorn os Jordan, a 
Winifred Foley, iff 
servant, inhabit worWi* 
from each other js iho« ' 


TliC v R, ‘ L ' wot king 

. • its paid Iu CUMV cut 
' nf eni|ih>yc | ‘ ! '. but they 
else n coninn;n. and 
' til Ley share with many 
1 ;i-larkers" not easily cl us 
■ ' . working-class. 

’ ‘ fi |,hi]v Insist "JS mi ihf 
' : v uth quality of these me 
[ 1 f, Jrtsor Btiaiieif dues , m" 

. —Vraied claims for llmm 
* va courctS n» (l t,,is IS •' 

:.; ,u ;Srt. Only 

•ta jlniHei, offers as us tamed 

.. of bis nt llfl? .V* “2 

.tube “servant problem 

i originally m rha Nine- 
,iiru. The ohm valuable 
-lino emerges indirectly us 

1 7 lived experience, adding tt> 

tei lauding, raiher than our 

;jv of working-class life, 
if hi a wonderful large fam- 
r bs— eleven was barn, liul_wc 
*un W R ix ”, is a brief, vivid 
^ from an uiiMiymous navvy, 
Kihy of Mayhew or Dickens, 
.rilarly memorable are Lucy 
.drifting helplessly from job 
* - Winifred Foley acting as h 
, 1 in" for her rheumatic 
'.^r at prayers; und William 
„ j foiiiiiuu who ivtis advised 
k . friends to keep a diary of 
: ...Ait to improve hie spelling 
, riling : 

, quite disgusting Ui n modist 
, i„ fie the way the young 
1 dreis in atract the notice nl 
r'giileoMU. They are nearly 
lu the waist, only just a 
;* bit «f dress haiigitig on llie 
Ar, the breasts are quite 
•ad except 0 little hit comeing 
a IHde the nipples. Plenty of 
tfhiirr dud teeth and paint. If 
>i-on wish to see the ways nf 
:>tr|d, they must he a gentle 
-«:ei rant,' then they mite see 
-1 perfection. 

1 jiidameuts of this kind mine 
ruddy, as one would expect, 
il? domestic servants, but 11 
•; exception is provided by 
o.Setrnhani, a carpenter and 
It.IIIs story of it callously in- 
;»)t employer would fit per- 
• the classic study nf his 
<• written dtree-n 11 arters of 
••fury later, The Kuggci / 
wd Philanthropists. 
jjKtiion of ngcnurul nut ure 
fM*/«rfTWr is. How jusii- 
"we in coiuimting to regard 
classes as n “ sac ret 
1 ? here are some authentic 
Mml the message they carry 


P ostage: 1 ni.and 5 e _*gj 

Wllifr. N.Y. 1 U 0 IT.- 


j H ^ itiwn tin 1 i" 

^ the fact thut "workers 
» little about their work". 
'• so remarkable ? We do 
a bank clerk to preserve 
2 W details oF his 
' 4 «iino. And do we know less 
miners or even 
jv.!”"’ , sOYi Edwardian 
„ 7 >? ewI T? ? r sm “H shop- 
. ■ the mid'itinctcciuh cen- 

' Il IS nnl bnlu iUa 1. _ 


The Ao Nagas 

James P. i 

This -account ol'the .Ao | 

written between , 9 , 7 / llJ ^J 

when the autltor^^^ 

iVlokochung suWw^j.’JJJ- 

,0 provide the most 

hirfia 
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By F. M. L. Thompson 


i:niii CAUl.Dii; : 

Cruel llubiiuliotis 

A History of Working-Class ( lousing 
17 .S 0 .PJ IS 

363 pp. Allen hiuI Unwin. £fi. 7 fi 
(paperback, 13 ). 


JOHN NELSON TARN : 

Five Per Cent Philnnlhropy 


An account of housing in urban 
arcus between 1840 and 1914 


211 pp. Cambridge University Press. 
IH. 


'I’lte study; of urban history is Hie 
11 ms 1 fashionable growth-point with- 
in social history, and in turn hous- 
ing history Is currently moving to 
first place among the interests of 
urban historians, while the working 
classes are ill little danger of losing 
their grip on the historical consci- 
ences of the intellect auls. And in 
a carious way the present vogue for 
academic slumming reflects the 
i ra/e for slum-visiting in the later 
nineteenth century, which among 
other Lltiugs it seeks to describe : 
cltic, ear 11 vs 1, enormously wrll- 

inieiti hilled, and rather misguided. 

Cruel lltihiliuinns and Pice Per 



• 'mss. pL-nhody, and Watniluiv, the 
wiling*, nf Dickens, May hew. and 
M ear lis, tile influence of Henry 
George, :iik| the invest igai inns of 
Ch.ii k-s ISomh. This looks much 
like ally miieleeiith-c eilllliy social 
hisitn kin’s slmi l-lisi. VVlnil Kirs 
Giialiik- adds Lit this, besides ,i par- 
liailarly clear and not otrei writ ten 
.iLcnunt nf die filth, stench, over- 
crowding, decay and desperation 
found in some town housing, ami a 
useful straight forward treat mem 01 
policy and legislation from Shaftes- 
bury to John Burns, is threefold. 

First, sinning out from Dundee 
and wishing to have some national 
(or is it nm hi national ?) context in 
which to place her findings, she 
has backed her work at every point 
with a muss of evidence drawn 
from Scottish sources and 
examples, and where appropriate 
has pursued Anglo-Scoctish con- 
trasts— beyond the familiar tene- 
ment -It nu so difference. 


liilsi I'. nil alien. IB 7 I : Gustave 
Dure. 


Cent Philanthrope arc Imndsome 
co ill ri but ions to the subj'ecL. John 


11 no know wry little abaui 
rainary lives of any people, 
fw Barnett describes as '* re- 


. llttl wsir 

L?, 0 ®! only the working 
lead Inner, secret lives. 


,te nutlwr of 
C nsses Victorian 


Nelson Turn's is the more himdsumc, 
as befits architect's work, with Its 
elegantly arranged illustrations mid 
plans of Monstrosities ami its review- 
style double-column layout ; Inn 
Enid Gauldic's is the more scholarly 
and ambitious in design and achieve- 
ment. They me both meticulously 
earnest, particularly in chronicling 
die number, position, and condition 
of die cesspools and privies, which 
unfailingly overflowed during the 
whole of the nineteenth century ; 
and they both take great pains in 
understand die downtrodden mill re- 
jected members of society, and in 
sympathize with them. 

Above all, they Imlb follow the 
same ideological structure in 
which Victorian failures, however 
iiuderst amiable und explicable, 
point on inexorably to the only 
conceivable answer in die housing 
of die wnrkhie classes, twentieth- 
ecu 111 ry council housing. This nf 
course is absurd historici.sm : What 
failure V What questions were ta 
be answered ? Wltal precisely has 
council housing uchieved ? Whui 
were die alternative possible deve- 
lopments ? Why does Shelter exist 
today ? 

The notion that there was no 


initiates the whole purpose uf Mrs 
Gutildic'.s work. But hy the Lime we 
are given this clue, t awards the 
end of her hook, we uve also quite 
lightly reminded that Addison’r- 
Aci was a direcL response tu the 
imposition of ruin restrictions in 
1915 which foi the first time made 
it impossible, because uneconomic, 
for private enterprise to build for 
letting to a wide range of the lower 
income group— that is for the 
iv nr king classes, in cl tiding many of 
die more skilled and belter paid 
who luul previously been quite tol- 
erably housed by private enter* 
prise. Hence it would seem mure 


Secondly, she has gone <t liule 
outside the normal confines of the 
housing problem by looking at 
building and liotisc-leiting as 
ordinary commercial activities. 
There arc chapters on rents, 
building costs. Investors, and com- 
pany towns ; but unfortunately 
mom of these are very short — 1 licit 
mi i lives line iu barely covers four 
pages— and largely derivative und, 
;d lit 0115]] it i-s in teres ting to stun 
reflecting on the ordinary, und pro- 
dumimmi, privule sector in 
working-class housing, it l.s dis- 
heartening to be told tbur the wages 
of building workers remained consis- 
tently below lIioso of farm workers 
mtLil after 1884 , or that steadily 
increasing imumploymeni afU'i 
1850 made it no longer necessary to 
.1 time 1 labour by offers of company 
housing. The inferences for the 
level uf unemployment before 1850 
are staggering, while building 
workers must all have died nf sun- 
vail nn before 1884 . 

'Thirdly, Mrs Gmiltlic sets out 10 
a j u liter the common view that 
slums were created by industrial- 
ization through a survey and ana- 
lysis of p re 'industrial and rural 
housing. It is not unimportant to 
he reminded of the nasty squalor 


with*:, xvoll-worji si.n istit,, ii doe. 
iipjuMi dm) farm v.'urkeis lived 
much longer ihu it [own workers. If 
■I. 11011 -i 11 d iim ri ul cuusc of slum cim- 
liiiious was desired, it would lias-' 
been less l undent inlls to Opl Iu: 
(k-mugrapiiic factors, and the fail 
ure ul employment openings in tin* 
cun 111 ry side (including die Irish 
(.11 ti ll ti. vs idol in gin xv in tuiu- wiili 
pupil lot imi growth. 

At the uiul Mrs (ra iridic hn» 
v.'iiiten a bunk which will be very 
useful us a solid, well-docuineiitcil 
treat men 1 of housing as u problem 
in social welfare, and which de- 
serves to be read for the dunighis 
it provokes us to what die history 
of working-class housing really is. 
The problem people win mi she 
discusses, the slum-dwellers or 
undesirables, were the very poorest 
element in society, in the main 
unable to pay any rent at all. 
They were die " residuum ", ihu 
.submerged tenth, or at the most 
Booth's one-third living below the 


toverty line. Thuy constituted a 
urge enough problem in nil con- 


large enough problem in nil con- 
science, t hough not one purely of 
housing. The rest nf the wo iking 
classes, however, formed the over- 
whelming maturity; one would 
expect a history nf working nr laws 
housing to be about them. 


Professor Turn's book arouses si- 
milar thoughts, for it is nut a his- 


tory uf housing in urban areas, as it 
t-lniuis to be, but an account of diu 


of many country cottages but llie 
descriptions have no rchitinn to the 
cuncliisiiin druwii, that over- 
crowding in the towns was the 
direct result of die miserable con- 
dition of country dwellers. As 11 
sturt, the number of country 
dwellers remained the same, or 
waul on growing, until after 1850 — 
by then the worst conditions of 
urban filth und squalor had already 
been created. So urban squalor was 
not due in nny obvious way. to 
people fleeing to cscupe f rom 
country squalor. • 

In nay evenr, the 110 n-qunnii tail vc 
approach, relying on purely des- 
criptive evidence, slips tnu easily 
Into to rally unsupported state- 
ments, such as that: nil farm 
workers were living in dnmp hovels 
when all that Is really known is 
that some farm cottages were 
wretched affairs. And, as Mrs 
Gaiildie herself says, quoting Chad- 


jielofu! 10 sec lhc tap-mot of large- 
scale council housing in the First 
World War rutlicr diun'hi the thin 
strand of uiiieiuentli'CunLiiry housing 
reform, whose contribution to the 
stuuuo book was out of all propor- 
tion to Its achievements in the street. 


Mrs Gaiddie hns, indeed, written 
a sLiitly of " the housing problem " 
and the efforts of the sanitary re- 
formers, human lutr Inns, social 


workers, philanthropic associations, 
and legislators first to find out 
about it and then to do something 
about it. This is not exactly unfa- 
miliar territory, taking in as it 
does the Blue Book material of the 
1840 s and the 1880 s, the work of 
Chadwick, Shaftesbury, Torrons, 


truly constructive way forward in 
working-class housing before 


Addison's 1919 Housing Act lllu* 


model dwellings associations, their 
immediate uniecodctus iu llie 
1840 s, and their successors cm llie 
early LCC housing estates. This 
provides an enlightening disciivuuu 
uf hmv erihitetts first e ium mile red 
the design uiul layout problems of 
large tenement blocks. Within the 
narrower canvas Professor Turn is 
at limes puzzled hy Llie concept of 
philanthropy, (hough the diMi onion 
between '** com mere I id philan- 
thropy" which supposed that invest- 
ment in its barrack-dwellings would 
yield a viable 5 per cent return, 
and " true philanthropy " which 
acknowledged that this was unat- 
tainable and that there would have 
tu be a straight chaHtablo gift nr 
subsidy towards the cost of 
dwelling. 1 ;, if it had been firmly 
drawn, would have cleared up the 
con fusion - 


Even so, ii could hardly remove 
llie bewilderment ui Mumbling 
upon Bedford Turk iu such com- 
pany : a commercial development 
for the imeUecuial'iiesihctlc und nf 
lhc mid die -cl ass market if ever 
lharu was one. The explanation is 
thut Professor Tarn hns at this 
point embarked on true] 11/; the pe- 
digree of tho Garden City move 
mout and through ll of the " His- 
torical forces which have created 


mu* problems today” — problems of 
low density sprawl. All this takes 


low density sprawl. AH this takes 
us n long way from the task of 
assessing the [ importance nf ilia 
model dwellings or Peabody, 
Watcrlnw, and- others. 


/'. AJ. L. Thompson is Professor of 
Modern History at Bedford College, 
London. 


Malcolm Lowry 


HIs Art and Early Life- A Study in 
Transformation 

M.C. BRADBROOK 


Asoka and 
the Decline 
of the Maurya 

Romila 

Since its pubhc«^^ |f ^ 

work has 

authoritative stu j* 
emperor AmU 
contains ' a , bl ? cf M 

discovered sad 

SESS^-S*’.: 

cover X -. 



This book does two things: first it corrects 
and amplifies the record of the early Ufa. 
Second, Professor Bradbrook considers 
the critical point of this early life. In what 
ways did Lowry's failed life become taken 
into his writings? The enquiry broadens out 
into a discussion of the art itself, and will 
serve as an excellent introduction to 
Lowry's work. 

£2.50 net 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES SERIES 

China’s Policy in Africa 
1958-1971 

ALABA OGUNSANWO 
A meticulously researched and incisive 
examination of a subject which has often * 
been submerged in propaganda.- • • # 

Dr OgunBanwo traces the phases and 
development of Chinese policy in Africa, 
diplomatic, military, economic, social and ■ 
cultural relations over the whole of the 
continent from 1 058 to 1 971 . 

£6.50 net 


Pit-men, Preachers 
and Politics 


The Effects of Methodism In a Durham 
Mining Community 

ROBERT MOORE 


A study of four Durham mining villages in. 


the period 1 870 to 1 928, when the 
Meinodlsf bond which gave the viliei 


Methodist bond which gave the villages 
their Identity was threatened by divisive 
class and economic Interests. Dr- Moore's 
research Is both vivid and scholarly: he 
lived in the community and can report 
first-hand on the villagers he talked with. 

£5.30 net 


Abridge 

Diversity 

PRESS ■ 


Oxford 


The American Puritan 
Imagination 

Essays in Revaluation 
Edited by SACVAN BERCOVITCH 
An anthology of the best critical Work on 
the colonial Puritan Imagination. In his 
introductory esssys.Professor Bercovitch 
reviews the history of the study and 
assesses its present state. 

Hard covers £4.50 net 
Paperback £2.00 net 


AFRICAN STUDIES SERIES 11 

Islam and Tribal Art in \ 
West Africa 

RENE A. BRAVMANN 

In this priflinaTjstudy Professor Bravmann 
re-examines end refutes the assumption 
that the aniconic attitudes of Islam have 
1 had a detrimental effect on the visual arls 
in West Africa, The book is illustra ted with 
83 plates. 

■ £5.00 net 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE COMMENTARY ON 
THE NEW ENGLISH 81 BLE 

Ecclesiasticus 

JOHNG. SNAITH 

Mr Snaith Introduces the book and 
comments on it in the style established tor 
the series. The full text is given, and the 
commentary is interwoven between short 
passages of text. 

■ Hard covers £4.20 net 

Pqperfcack £.1,95 nqt 
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Organization men 


The Greek renaissance 


the torrid zone 


KUISLRT SCHOLLS : 

Sinicliiralisni in l.iiwaliirc 
An liiiroilucfinii 

221pp. Vale Univt'i^iiy IVi-ss. l-l.ti<J. 


Although Robert Sclmles gem.- rally 
views siructuJHlisui as n rigorous 
lies cri[i live method which _ analyses 
literary works “ by distancing ilium 
unil examining objectively their 
functioning ”, Jic occasionally leaps 
into another mode, treats structural- 
ism as a synoptic, interdisciplinary 
humanism which will " make the 
world habitable for man again” by 
affirming the organizing powers of 
the human mind, anil pays homage 
in Coleridge “For having .seized so 
firmly on the principles of a deve- 
loping siruciutMliSMi, enunciated 
litem so clearly, hi id embodied them 
sn concretely in the discuss. ion of 
literary works which lie called ‘ prac- 
tical criticism ’ 


give Orff It tlicniisi Jits due, hut his 
Mirvev lucks u firm ill core lira] per- 
spectives which would enable him iu 
ci uni >are and evaluate compel ing 
a p pma cli es, lie criticizes ilieurisis 
fur wh.u seem the wrong le.isims: 
hreiimitii for the vnii.ihL* scupe 
.ilitl <ipji)ic.nion (if his talc* 
griries (ivhirh is in fan an 
advantage) rather ilimi fur his nnn- 
1 1- 1 i*n logical conception of pint ; 
('■rei inns for iermiiiologic.il con- 
fusion miller than for lliu funda- 
mental iiiiioieriui ii.ic y of " .u:iaii- 
lial ” analysis. 


C. III. DIMARAS : 


A History of Modern Greek 
Literature 


JV.msI.iled hy Mary I*. Giaiios 
".Fipp. Oiiiveisity of London Press. 

i.r,.ss. 


Dissolving any p art iculari lies of 
sinicuiralist criticism, he moves 
ill roug It the occasional aphorism — 
“ Marriage is n sac ram cue of struc- 
turalism” — to ail unsteady conclud- 
ing gesture : 


The great failures of our govern- 
ment in recent years have been 
failures of imagination. What we 
need in nil ureas of life is more 
sensitive mui vigorous feedback. 


If a proposal is not systematic and 
exhaustive, he criticizes ii on those 
grounds; if it is systematic, then 
he asks whether its categories are 
not somewhat arbitrary (why five 
categories instead of four nr six?) ; 
and this leaves him help levs before 
tiny theory which claims a universal 
nr tut lira I base. He cun rind no way 
to form ii hue his obvious do u bis 
about Ldvi-Stiauss, since L£vi- 
Sirauss claims m he speak- 
ing of fundamental .structuring 
operations of the mind, and lie is 
cu list rained to praise Tndorov's 
simple model, which is supposed to 
he founded on “ universal gram- 
ma r Failing to work out what a 
theory of plot structure is supposed 
to do, he cannot offer a coherent 
evaluation of contradictory propo- 
sals. 


The universal acknowledgment that 
Giock is one of the grout languages 
nf the world Inis not been extended 
in literature Inter than the fourth 
century uc, with partial exceptions 
in favour of the New Testament and 
perhaps the Palatine Anthology. In- 
deed modern Greek lias come to be 
recognized as an important literary 
language, even among the Greeks 
themselves, only within the past cen- 
tury or sn. It is still not so long 
since a German scholar was advised 
hy his professor not to study modern 
Greek on the grounds that there 
could be no possible merit in the 
literature of a people who used apo 
with the accusative. 


Today anyone who wishes to study 
modern Greek literature finds an 
open door before him with an im- 


mense array of specimens beyond 
it. Rut it is still not easy for hint 
to find his way around without some 


The role of u properly structural- 
ist imagination will necessarily be 
futuristic. It will inform mankind 


of the consequences of actions not 
yet taken. But it must not merely 
inform, it must make us feel the 
consequences of those actions, 
feel them in our hearts and 


Professor Scholes senses thot 
si rue tit rul ism is important but is 
unable to say why. His conclusion 
icflecrs his uncertainly about the 
role or significance of literary 
theory as well as the etuhiisinstn 
which is the virtue of his book. He 
is attempting to introduce readers 
with no French to structuralist 


writings, particularly on plot struc- 
ture ; and, after running through the 


Other sections arc less adequate 
even as survey. Though vaguely 
critical of Roman Jakobson’s poetic 
analyses, he accepts them as the 
best structuralism can do when con- 
fronted by poetry, and neither 
examines the theoretical issues in- 
volved nor advances a notion of 
structuralism which would justify 
his assumption. Barthes is almost 
cnrirely excluded as “ idiosyncratic” 
and unsystematic. There is no 
attempt to place S/Z as a theoreti- 
cal statement. People like Derrida 
and Kristeva are excluded, but a 
concluding chapter brings together 
as structuralists Coleridge, Joyce, 
Iris Murdoch, Robert Coover, John 
Fowles, Jeun Piaget, and John Ban It 
— strange bedfellows in a Pro- 
crustean bed. 


guidance, C. Tit. Dimarns first pro- 
vided this guidance a quarter of a 
century ago. His immensely 
thorough and scholarly work has 
now been brought up to date and 
translated into English for the first 
time. He provides the same kind 
of exposition as H. J. Rose did for 
classical literature u generation 
earlier, though with more critical 
judgment and fewer encyclopedic 
references. 


A History af Modem Greek Lite- 
rature begins with Byzantine 
Greek and the dateless, anonymous 
poetry of folklore and ballads. 
Originally it conclude^ with the 
disaster suffered by the’ Greeks in 
Asia Minor in 1922, but a supple- 
ment lius now brought the story 
down to the period after the Second 
World War. As these chronological 


work of precursors such as Vladimir 
Propp, the Russian Formalists, 


Andr£ Jolles, and Etienne Souriau, 
ha , reviews the systems of Claude 
Bremond, A. J. Gretimrs, Claude 


L6vi-Strauss, and Tivetati Todinov 
<the proposals of Roland Barthes 
and Julia Kristeva are omitted). He 
writes clearly nnd with a desire to 


Professor Scholes has produced a 
survey of writings ou narrative 
structure which many readers may 
find useful, but hi* failure to adopt 
an organizing perspective and ‘ his 
inability either to undertake theo- 
retical argument or to grasp its im- 
portance ensure that nis introduc- 
tion will be swiftly superseded. 


points of reference suggest, Greek 
literature has always been pro- 
foundly conscious of the political 


■Li'r- vi tuv [si# 1 1 1 ii ni 

history of the Tuition and indelibly 
affected by it. In no country have 
writers been more concerned with 
the ebb and flaw of mtilonul experi- 
ence. 


White Amerindians 


I.AUHKNT MA1LH0T : 

Lh lhldruturc quftbdcoise 


127pp. Paris : Presses Uni vers it Hires 
de France, S fr. 


nonyen lions nf reference and attri- 
bution. 

Professor Mail hot manages with a 
strict minimum of general discus- 
sion. Introduction and conclusion 
are' very short. The social and his- 
torical background receive only 


The “ Quc sais-je ? ” formula lias re- 
mained unchanged for thirty-five 
years. The original caver and type- 
face arc still used, offering in essays 
nf 30,000 words the present state of 
knowledge on a wide variety of 
specialized topics. Their writers 
work under the constraints imposed 
by the genre, forced to produce 
a short, clear, readable, dense and 
informative text. 


fleeting acknowledge me ut. Linking 
mate riu 1. the grouping of writers by 


Laurent Maiihot accepts die 
challenge cheerfully, meeting the 
need for extreme concision with 
ingenuity. A liberal use of paren- 
iheses allows for asides and even 
for alter native readings ( (i Po apart 
. ... cherchci s4rleusem6nj. & ne pas se-; 
ffaire) prendre au sgrieux comma - 
ramancici"), bo bringing an air. of 
intelligent discussion to a rapid 
survey which could easily become 
very arid. The text always remains 
lively and linguistically Inventive,, 
never descending to the level or 
an annotated checklist, though' It 
comes close when only fourteen 
lines arc given to the short story 
from 1948 to 1973, Skilfully, play- 
fully, he works titles into his. text 
(“ Bar beau prendre In Me sure de 
noire tnille et proposera das 
Moyens pour nous grandir '*) a 
device by which lie saves precious 
words and avoids overworking the 


genre, school, trend or theme, are 
conspicuously absent. This seems 
nt first a strange decision given the 
need to make this unfamiliar sub- 
ject easily assimilable. It turns out 
to be u courageous and sensible 
one. The writer concentrates on 
authors and their work and, front 
this study of the particular, ~a 
general picture emerges without 
oversimplification. What seems at 
first a catalogue of writers and 
works becomes a coherent critical 
assessment of Quebec literature be- 
cause of the judicious if sparing 
use of. critical comment and the 
varied weighting, the degree of 


Certain oilier features which can 
be called national characteristics, 
also emerge from the general pat- 
tern of Professor Dimaras's monu- 
mental survey. The most noteworthy 
ls 'be great predominance of 
poetry over prose. Anyone who has 
even a superficial acquaintance with 
modern Greek literature would prob- 
ably be able to name half-a-dozen 
major poets for any one significant 
writer of prose. Even when one of 
the latter springs to mind, such as 
Kazanizalcts, it has to be remem- 
bered that lie is probably better 
known in Greece for his vast epic 
poem, the Odyssey, The novel 
emerged late in Greek literature and 
has not yet reached full maturity. 
History, memoirs and literary criti- 
cism bulk larger than works of pure 


imagination in Professor Dimaras’s 
catalogue of prose-writers. It is strik- 
ing that the first uncontested 
masterpiece of modern prose was 
the work of a veteran of the War of 
Independence, Makrigiannis, who 
had to teach himself to read and 


iviiie in his thirties in order to 
i ecni il his memoirs. 

Hie reasons why such a writer as 
Muhrigiumiis could succeed was 
Hint he was immune from two 
overwhelming influences which 
oppressed more eduenied men us 
much us they inspired them. One 
was the weight of classical tradition, 
the miter the impact of foreign 
literature developed in countries 
which bail not .suffered Greece’s fute 
of centuries of obliteration, lr was 
hard, indeed, for a Greek intellectual 
not to fed that everything worth 
saying had til ready been said, either 
in Athens or Alexandria, more ill tin 
Live thousand years before, or in 
France, Ua!v, England, Germany or 
Russia during the centuries since 
the Renaissance. Professor Diniurm 
is particularly sympathetic und per- 
ceptive in first describing how these 
tremendous forces from the past 
and the outside world oppressed the 
Greek genius, and then how it 
liberated itself from them and learnt 
to treat them as a source of inspira- 
tion rather than a burden. Yet the 
burden was an undeniable fuel, 
which perhaps manifested itself par- 
ticularly ill the melancholy number 
of suicides among Greek poets. 

The Greeks are certainly intensely 
introspective, a characteristic magni- 
fied in their literature. Then 
writers brood constantly on then- 
destiny, their history, their lan- 
guage, their religion, their freedom. 
They still feel, though they are too 
polite to say it, that everyone who 
is tio t a Greek is a barbarian. No 
fate seems to them more terrible 
than to become an expatriate. The 
same theme runs through all periods 
of Professor Dimaras's survey. An 
anonymous poet, probably of the 
fifteenth century, wrote : 

What misfortunes those pitiful 
foreigners endure 1 
See how voyages in foreign lands 
have withered me 1 
Five centuries later, George Sefcris 
wrote : 

However fnr I go voyaging siill 
Greece wounds me. 

Yet the Greek diaspora, like I hat 
of the Jews, was an immensely 
fruitful ns well as an agonizing 
experience. 

It is striking to soo how much 
rite revival of Greek literature owes 
to the peripheral arcus, sonic of 
which were never to he rcincor- 
poraied in the Greek state, nil her 
than in the “old Greece" of the 
Moron nnd Ronmoli. The great 
pioneer of modern Greek literature, 
A da ina mins Kora Vs, never set foot 
on what Is now Greek soil. The 
earliest outburst of poetic expression 
— Solomos, KhIvos, Vulaoritls— had 
Its roots in the Ionian Islumls, which 
had been occupied successively by 
Venetians, Turks, Russians, French 
and British. Seferis was born' in 
Anatolia, Kazantzakis in Crete, 
Kavafy in Alexandria. 

Of the great names in modern 
literature, only Palamas was horn 
in the Pelopnnnese. Although Pro- 
fessor Diniaras devotes several 
chapters to various Athenian 
schools, it is impossible to identify 
any unmistakable genius in any of 
them. The capital produced much 
criticism and many intellectual 
feuds, chiefly concerned with the 
language question. Perhaps pride of 

P lace should be given to Alexander 
a! hs, who brought down a govern- 
ment and nearly overthrew the 
monarchy by translating the New 


Testament into modern r* ■ . 

■ veil he came frnn, ! ' 1 


![t< UffiUANK . 
i..|ho in the Shade 
”, Colljits. £2.50^ _ 


A Ttu-* ;-i 

beginning to end s J; ■] 
iiciiitiire be written in i 
ic .style devised by wJj.VI 
hnsis or classical (ired « :] 
language of the people? TU 3 
V* C“urs>e many variant* ,! .’! 
hut. tit ere is no Slurring of jjfl 
dis inciion between 
and dnnnnkl Profess Dr 
nnds traces of the conflict 
as the sixteenth century, 
already coming to a head bj 
Wat of Independence, J 


nnecified wanderings else- 

•TtaSwcriij 1 . Thomas Skelton 


recent times the qut; WJ 
nc-conto involved in wriv v. 1 


necomc involved in party 
the use of demotic becoming, 
lied with progressive or WiS 


opinions. (The Communist! a 
made it the official languid j 
issuing "governmental deimi 1 


the areas controlled by them d.i 
the 1940s.) Although the confki 


now been decided in fjuj] 
demotic so far as yrdtiJ 
writers nre concerned, the ij 
purlers of fcitt/tdntaniai art] 
resigned. The military diciarJ 
from 1967 made strenuous $ 
to reimposc It on the tAettH 
system, j 

The existence of two virrutijl 
ti net languages presents the in 
lator of such a book u thJi a 
inevitable difficulties which k 
not been successfully solved, i 


J -.’ioKcv West in Florida. An 
fisherman who knows the 
‘ irdmatcly, he decides to .set 

ITS «• helP «h« tourists 

• tiir marine trophies.. But 
A already a boss guide in Key 
,-^e Nichol Dance, whose 
, nm and experience confer 
-official status which .permits 
no run what is practically a 
.1 shon for guides. He informs 
,'rsthai if he tiles to become a 
\ he trill kill him. Skelton, a 
,(„-)) at spaced-out youth . with a 
: tJ s mixture of wry fatalism and 
it# expertise, orders a boat- 
rii r to construct a particularly 
fjijjs skiff and goes ahead with 
prime enterprise. 

[Hut. litis is not a novel, about 
tcire of monopolism crushing tile 
i;Ws right to earn a living 


— fnr the bail It- helivfcn Dance and 
Skelton is purely <niu between indi- 
viduals. It is also oddly amicable, 
for, uiihmigh Dunce once killed it 
limit back in Kentucky, lie is no 
psycho put hie murderer, and Skel- 
ton bears Dance no especial ill-will. 
Roth men have simply made up their 
minds about what they want In do 
and at some existential level see no 
alternative to doing it. 


Thomas McGua lie’s style, which 
has been very highly praised hy 
American critics, evinces n blackly 
exuberant intelligence. Skelton’s 
relationships with his father and his 
girl-friend, in particular, are by turn 


a uciglihimihoud. lie darkly 
about himself at his nviglihmii',. 
A dire grape madness is upon 
him; and not the Ciisiuliun libido 
Olympiad nf the wine's first mi- 
shuiglu that ends with tut alpha- 
wave glissiindu in in sleep ; fiom 
which lie lias eveiy expert at inn 
of waking in other titan this Wild 
Kingdom Mutual of Omaha rhino 
rush, smashing of heuk and noggin 
agtiinst the Lund Rover of life 
itself. . . . 


Down mammary lane 


DAYIl) POWNAL1. : 

The Raining Tree War 

2r,3|»|). Fa her and Faber. £2. 9 5. 


touching and preposterous ontologi- 
cal skirmishes. But at times the 
style relapses into wordiness, a sort 
of virLuoiiso facetiousness too full 
of its own allnsivencss : 

Sometimes when a wino comes 
off a bout he is as umnanageabie 
from this grape residue in his 
“system" as lie would be with 
semi-fatal dumdum rounds in his 
brain pan ; - lie is, moreover, 
spRviued in the morals. If lie is In 


This is an extreme example, per- 
haps, of an isolublu fault ; for with 
Mr McGuane style and content are 
not so inextricably fused ns they 
are in Tom Wolfe, say, another of 
the mitch-praised young writers who 
lead critics to talk about the mantles 
of Twain and Lardner and Heming- 
way. At its best, Afiiit'fp-'J'it'O in the 
Shade bus something In it of the 
tropical snuJight which illuminates 
yet casts strange shadows of ennui, 
which gives clarity yet suspends will. 
Thomas Skelton’s private destiny is 
the American Dream seen in a new 
light. 


lemanding the impossible 


IMF IIENZ : 
lawhitien Leonardo 
E,y. Cologne : Styria. 


Resist everything that feeds unifor- 
mity, boredom ; prohibit the con- 


cept “ mass-media ” ; total tech- 
nology is the end of human culture. 


only are the quotations often L 
quaLely translated, but PrcW 
Dimuras's text is often madtfl 
unintelligible. He himself j 
equally at home in Frurii | 
Greek ; and his translator Is t>M 
at home In English and Grid, I 
the three languages are full oi * 
amis which set awkward uap> 
the translator. One has to o 
sometimes in Greek and tomtn 
in French to discern the mueii( 
particular words: for eofl 
“topical'’ meaning lord J 


” topical 
“ allure ” 


meaning 


u Iso has to know rhat "Uiom' 
nut the same meaning la H 
mid Greek grammar, and fl* 
Greek word for "to “ 
"to publish . The uamljw 
needs to know that In Eag 
foot inn u Is not an t matry w 
nnd a Jacobite is difforeni W 
Jacobin. The reader may nj 
difficult to recognize a wj 
scu tidal ” as a " rock of oiN 
ur ti poem entitled Tne 4 
llratK'iHird as Gray s Elegy- 

All these are 
tarions, but there vt.un" 
obscurities. It Is n0 * 
whether the author 
is to blame for the inscruujw 
such ijudgments as that , wj 


buy liner approaches a remote 
din the Atlantic. About to dis- 
brkire an American film direc- 
Nod his crew, all set to shoot n 
-v of nudist settlers ; a posse 
all orientated Russian tcchuoln- 
b; Petra, the goldon girl carry- 
liifiu before her and stragglers 
olifc in a commune behind her ; 
M»e members of Mission Leott- 
H priest, an academic, a socio- 
^ and their enthusiastic young 
Kxy-reporter, Karl Borromaus 
“ittb. They have been drawing 
• programme to prevent the spe- 


nology is the end of human culture, 
and opposition to technology repre- 
sents the only real progress. But tho 
slogans began to sag for him even 
ns he formulates them, and before 
they have landed on Orplid or Ape 
Island, the public Mission Leonardo 
has for F mill i cl i been superseded 
by his own private Mission Petra. 
How can lie convince her that in 
spite of nil she has done to kill it 
with sex, love is still possible ? 


"Between a dream and a Utopia I 
ran against a dangerous reality." 
Petra represents this reality for 


uly human front being con- 
« by ; technological ,f progress ", 
W* chosen Leonardo da Vinci 
wit patron saint since for him, 
painter, inventor or tech. 
Jpi, man remained the measure 
.a 8 ?’ " n , d * 1C thereforo synt- 
S.lVn 31 Isreal in tho search 

^S!ffig» ,cworld ilMvhich 


0r Fr °"hch carry conviction : 


him, though it is hard fnr us to 
accept her as such, since she re- 
mains a shadowy wish-fulfilment to 
stave off iris sense of failure. 

It proves difficult to convince tho 
inhabitants of Orplid, ti few scat- 
tered families who are not 
“natives” but descendants of Euro- 
peans who have fled civilization, that 
this tedium of their lives is perfec- 
tion. How to explain the meaning of 
Utopia to people living n utopian 
existence ? Winn can the concepts 
of freedom, fear, dignity nnd con- 
science mean to them ? Indeed, 
isn’t it likelv that they dream of n 


technological Utopia ? How is tile 
distinction between mechanical effi- 
ciency and human satisfaction to be 
drawn for them ? Pedro the Orpli- 
diun, like Murugan with his Sears 
Roebuck catalogue in Aldous Hux- 
ley’s Island, wains the benefits of a 
consumer society. 

[/nter/ie/inien Leonardo begins 
where Island left off. " in framing 
an ideal we mny assume- whnt wo 
wish but we should avoid impossi- 
bilities", Huxley said. Henz begins 
with the assumption that “ the 
possibi I i ty of the im possi ble will 
save us Like Island, Untcrnclnnen 
Leonardo is a blueprint for good 
living doomed from the outset by 
external political and economic 
forces. Like Huxley, Honz has writ- 
ten a manifesto rather than a novel. 
His is an articulate, sincere voice 
raised against the air-conditioned 
nig It tm are. His brush prose musks n 
determination nut to ho divorieil 
from real living whatever the pres- 
sures. As a Christian lie believes in 
the redemptive power of love, and 
Frtihlich finds his salvation in 
making Petra beliove in his love for 
her. There is no doubt, that Henz 
has Intagrity and Intelligence, but 
his powers as a novelist have yel to 
be* established. 


Devotee:, nf Subi lucky enough to 
possess u first edition of The Un- 
bearable Utissingion mny look wiilt 
a certain surprise nt Hie accom- 
panying advertisements for his col- 
lections af short stories : nmong 
plaudits fiom the English Review 
[" chuckle- provoking the Morn- 
ing Post <’* n gruesome power of 
suggestion ") and the Dniiu Tele- 
graph ("sharp nnd pointed"), 
comes n discordant note from the 
then celebrated New /lee— "Why, 
uli why, can \vc sec no humour in 
these stories ? " Faced with any 
purporLedly comic novel one begins 
to appreciate the New Age's mave- 
rick and recalcitrant point of view. 
It is of course impossible to pro- 
nounce on what is or is not funny 
and leave it at that ; the assump- 
tion will invariably receive its meri- 
ted challenge. Comedy, in any art, 
often leads critics to adopt a vein 
of incongruous and quite embarras- 
sing solemnity, infringing our pre- 
cious privileges of laughing or re- 
maining u na mused with threats and 
commands. 

This is the first novel of a writer 
who has already figured In Faber’s 
" Introduction " series with a set of 
stories. David Pownail's terrain is n 
familiar modern Africa where 
smooth operators Black and White 
wheel Hnd deal to the clatter of beer 
cans and the rattle of corrugnted 
iron. Those who recall the Rhodes- 
ian Alice Lensliiim and her Lunina 
Church will find a ready model for 
Maud Mamuntti, soi-disante Wife of 
God, with forty- nine other husbands 
Including a Chi ties e agronomist, 
Bwana Cat’s-Eyes, and u United 
States Army Chaplain. But why this 
"six foot nine nnd a half inches 


the Ruining Tree w.ir it:. ell' is .ill 
uhnvii, is smiiL-tliing which docs nm 
seem greatly tu bother Mr I’ownull. 
The effect nf .so skeletal u plot is to 
persuade us, temporarily .it icuM,,of 
our own ubi use ness, ;< skilful device 
whose logical result is fin us then 


to suppose thiit we have missed 
something really clever. 


of magnificent mammalian prophet- 
ess ” should choose to barricade her- 
self and her followers in a strong- 
hold amid the swainps, and what 


The au I liar's obvious preference 
is for character r .niter Hi mi design. 
He Lias not yet mastered the subtle- 
ties of comic dialugue, which means 
Hnu since none of his assembled 
cast is more than perfunctorily 
eccentric we are are lefi to be 
amused by their funny names: 
Tur/Hii Cool-Guy the " wrestler, 
4i Bwana Arse ” the French aviator, 
and the Bucket Wheel Excavator 
Gang. Though some of the situa- 
tions Mr PowiihII produces are 
mildly risible, and though Jews and 
Welsh men arc always good for a 
laugh, apparently, the resultant fun 
is sometimes reminiscent of a 
voluble toper squiffily relating the 
same story again and again to an 
audience of wilting strangers. Back 
to rite New Age and “Why, oh 
why", etc. 

It is easy to see what ought to be 
funny In Mr Pownall’s book. The 
grand-guignol and Heath Rubinsou 
-aspects ol' present-day Africa, a 
Tom Tiddler's ground of plump cor- 
ruption, offers meaty fodder to any 
humorist ; but their grotesque 
reality needs more touches of art 
than those of a mere raconteur to 
inflate it into buoyant comedy. The 
inevitable comparison with Black 
Mischief is otiose, as well ns being 
to Mr Pownalrs disadvantage, 
though lie might learn a good deal 
from Waugh about the verbal pre- 
cision nnd deliberate avoidance of 
cliche which underlie this kind of 
writing. From overmuch reliance 
ou belly-laughs, Mr Paw mill’s seuso 
of fun, obviously wide-ranging, 
appears too blunt-euded to make 
sufficiently devastating an effect. 
Greater technical sophistication 
would have made this into the 
promising first novel it nearly is. 


Ann Redmon 


Emily Stone 

. . a confident, subtle novel, salted with wit . . 
Anthony Thivnitc, The Observer 


he wearing of the grey 


"the book has a solidity and reality which only true 
tnlent could evoke’ 1 Godfrey Smith, Sunday Times. 


£2.60 


Midi judgment* « . 

fii,age g ofKalvo« h icoonjj 


poetic, which is the ear - 
drops In his tone . J ■ » 
conflict between i J - g T* 

demotic had Infected die 


r IS COL L : • 

KianecUon with KUshaw 
fykcdonald, £2.50. 


coil’s heroine, Caragh, as It was for 
Jimmy Brcslin in his recent novel, 
World Without End, Amen. It may 


eyes. Nevertheless, the episode is 
soon over and there is a desperate 


language as well. 

Professor Dimaras^g i 
easy reading— a ” d f.JJLyfiiUi] 
not be In Gr .*. e _ 1 i 1 iSlysU ;‘K 
engages 2 nd 
a source 0 f . , f ? v valuable- Tj 

sively 6 survcyi^^ aSsh 

available in EjgywjJ 
the general reader can 
demly rely on it. • j 


warmth given : to each - brief study. 
Ilia preferences (Grandbnis, Perron, 


The post-imperial novel 


Godbdut, Ducharme, Tremblay), 
sound but hot servile, are apparent. 


Subtly, the catalogue becomes a 
pahnar&s. 

Two features are to be particu- 
larly applauded : Professor* Maiihot, 
co-author of a study of Quebec 
dramatists,: gives due place to the 
. theatre, a genre which another 
writer might well have neglected. 
Again He succeeds In presenting 
sensibly and with assurance the. folk- 
rock-pop revolution of the past ten 
years in Quebqc culture, the impor- 
tance of which , a more academic 
approach might well have under-. 
. stated. ... 

I He concludes his senior) on the 


JEAN RICARDO U I 

Le Nouveau roman 
189pp. Paris; Seuil. 9fr. 


Is Nietzsche 


contemporary theatre with a spritely 
phrase which may well serve as a 
summary of the past fifteen years 
in. Quebec literature. Parodying a 
famous title (Ndgres blancs . :■) and 
playing pn tiie final word in the 
pH rase. 1 he sHt tea ! ‘ Ij’Trtdii n '-Tilo nc 


Still Dead? 


; Not. yet nf your boohsptlers.* , 

ttistfs loll fin Ills na# book o t ilolam 
changes, due soon frdm J. P. Sranlon. 


d’Am^rique sort bruyamntent de sa 
reserve." 


Jean Ricardou is the cleverest and 
most radical analyst the nom'eui! 
roman has had, and this new manual, 
for ail its brevity, Is an Intelligent 
codidl to his earlier collections of 
essays. It appears In. a series called 
. Ecrlvalns de toujours ", where it 
is the first volume to cover a group 
instead of an Individual. It 1? logical 
therefore, that M Ricardou should 
start by raising the ancient question 
of whether the noveau roman shows 
a true conformity of literary prin- 
ciple or whether it is simply a tag 
for a number of differently experi- 
mental novelists. He believes that 
rbere is a consensus and that the 
novelists who share it are the ones 
. who agreed to attend the colloque 

Vot r e XL d 10 at C*risy in 

. jy?]- Those who refused.- theu — ■ 
Beckett and Marguerite Duras— are 


excluded now j those who accepted 
^"Buior. Claude Ollier, Pinget, 
Robbe-Grlller, Sarraute, Claude 
Simon and M Ricardou himself — get 
their reward : lengthy q uot at id n in 
,the relevant chapters. 

M Ricardou’s sociological pre- 
amble is petty and unpersuasive, but 
the main part of his book unques- 
tionably establishes the legitimacy 
of the term nouveau roman. Section 
by section, M Ricardou defines and 
exemplifies the ways in which these 
novelists have challenged the logic 
of traditional narrative and replaced 
it with a broken, self-contradictory 
Sequence . which systematically 
denies all permanent illusions of 
realism. 


M Ricardou is excellent, if a shade 
condensed — he is overFond of refer- 
rmg back to his own previous stu- 
dies just when something asks to be 
spejt out — on what the nouve'aux 
romancters are doing, but predict- 
ably smug, and doctrinaire on the 
{J*o ns why they are doing it. Here, 
M Ricardou politicises die argument 


hy such J“dIciou n ^ 

“L’empire 

any decent 

lo be mrWn* 

authority of assist. 

This attempt W -JgjtltJj 

tion ' <n .„ will 1 ) 

Le Nouvwu 
useful book 

rf^ 0f * c iiKiS4 

posed to M ^ ji 

usually otiose 
some show the it 

deliberating « ^ rfj 
—there is a telling Jc ro5 s ^ 
Sarraute retraatingj^ 

mandy stu ^ ' oC her 
diagrams L 

f t,n novd 1515 .-«rhaps 


S*r , rf e *B , - e ? 1 ? s as though the 
•tin # i. Br,t “h thrillers being 
te A*. «Ehtin B IS 
ls surprisingly 
KJ M the Uister situatfon 
|H' J U8t , across the water, 
^ingpiace with all-English dia- 

Stah ,hlm n ’ th ? nu " lber of 

, about Vietnam 
ittj s ?ff efter 1968 when 
Hi »n2n ll 7 0 J vemen t had be- 
qgJtSrt* international ent- 
^ ,™ tbei ' than of patriotic 
1^ & V « a8 ? 1y informed Bri- 
W*SS m„il? rth0rn Ireland B 
“w norTi? fl * „ with neither 
iish wHtn^ roes ' Consequently, a 
^ hivL Cannot oil nis 
aity J ,ng , . a Predetermined 
ir s|jp 5 Wemiflcation with 
I kto. ’inJ ‘ftoation lends it- 
Mssinv shfldo e wy stories of 
N e &,- contu ,sed Identity, 

fSIStrjgf h «r*y*i 

H!l mjS J* ? bili ty turns out to 
»(»!« chosen theme: 
VcJ B p J; n i m “de by British 
S SSH.?* Pr0vis lonaI IRA 
IBS**" discrediting 

lff^ W nt?- St0 ^ 0nt miuis 
^ k oyallst Vigilante 

f Qry Sives an 
Jv%Ilvl^ r L n J esS ,. t, } rou B h 


be that green-eyed, hot-tempered 
Republican activists are fatally 


attractive to romantic English males, 
but there is something a little too 
foregone about the way in which the 
unattractive Finn (a British Army 
officer, for heaven's sake) winds up 
in the arms of the only woman in 
the book, something a little^ too per- 
functory about Caragh in a kimono on 
the hearth rug with her fiery green 


soon over and there is a desperate 
dtase to the end of the book with 
Finn, unavoidably, having alienated 
himself from friend and foe alike. 

What remains is a vivid groynes s, 
an unsettling reminder that what- 
ever happens in Ulster no one is 


Michael Ayrton 

The Midas Consequence 

"... Mr. Ayrton is a writer of rare creativity and constant 
fascination” James Hale, Sun day Telegraph . £2.25 


going to come out of it well. Even 
Finn, a figure who would hardly be 


out of place in a novel by le Cerrf, 
is barely cured of cancer and Is stijl 
disfigured by radiation burns on his 
face. . 


Carl Bernstein & 
Robert Woodward 


Indigenous charms 


NOEL HILLIARD : 
Maori Woman 
317pp. Hale. £2.50. 


obsessed. His narrow-minded par- 
ents have to be copod with. Netta 
goes home from the eity to tell her 
own family. They are warai. strong, 


All the President’s Men 

The truth about the Watergate Scandal 
by the two Washington Post journalists 
who first exposed it, 


^ifullv ?«, 5 arJn ? ss through 
& h, Lfc ke 7 e ‘! I “ « only 
ftufflir hS™ Finn, the ex- 
tJjNcr and BI1 j ^ ortb across 
S4ul 1B r BMd Q tit. of one 


smbucb f? Md ' ou *' o£ 
rcaW^tr aiu>rber that 


Noel Hilliard is a New Zealander 
who has already dealt wlth the Maori 
predicament in Maori Girl, to which 
Muori Woman is a self-contained 
sequel. The author Hbs a deep 
sympathy with and knowledge or the 
Maoris, writes with sincerity and 
feeling, and so on, but this works 
against hint as a novelist, since the 
documentary interest inevitably 
looms larger than the fictional one. 
It often seems as if the characters 
are merely illustrations of social 
attitudes or social problems. They 
ar<* too consistent, too well-defined, 
“ I represent innocence degraded , 
Netta Samuel, the Maori- woman, 


tolerant, and happy in her hap 
pi ness. The superior moral values j 
of the Maoris are conveyed with 1 
the reverent lyricism of an anthro- 
pologist in love. 

The theme of cross-cultural sex- 
ual attraction is what keeps one 
reading the novel. Netta’s charms, 
seen front the White man’s point of 
view, are irresistible. Jason, the 
embittered Maori boy, gets his 
kicks from enslaving a substandard 
White girl, . though he and Netta 
take comfort from each other in 
the security of a shared heritage. 
Paul and Netta lose out In the end 
not because of social pressures but 
through a jealousy that is both sex- 
ual and racial. 

A novel that works is never a 
novel that Is. primarily h about” a 
social situation, and Mr Hilliard 
should decide whether he wants to 
write novels, or social- anthropo- 
logy, or to expose social injustice. 
The compromise between all three 
that he is making at the moment is 


seems to say. “I _ represent 
delinquency due to social depriva- 
tion ”, her Maori lover Jason Pine 
announces with every bitter gesture. 
The White buy who loves Netta, by 
the way, personifies progressive 
understanding. 

Paul, the White boy, first 
glimpses Netta on the street, 
clutching her- illegitimate child; he 
Sees her .again - and becomes 


Jffrt whole . »»eat|y-con- 
Of a £ tbe dispassionate 

j We?siJ provocatively 

Scully TAW modelled 
SvW wkers, 
inevitable 


the most dev as ting political detective stoiy 
century” James Cameron, Evening Standard. 
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as unhappy as his Antipodean 
Romeo and Juliet. 1 . - •_ 1 
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.Vi'/i/e Sisslr iiiir/ fti.f Orchestra. 1 020. 


Ai.nr:KT McCarthy : 

]1!k Bund t |nz.z 

352pp.. Uni-tic and Jenkins, ifi. 


If, os the old juke suggests, a gentle- 
man iiiuv he defined ns one who mvns 
a saxophone, yet icfrnins from tihiy- 
inH it. lilt: story of the big Inmtl era 
must be in a large extent a talc of 
the cods who defied tlic code. Fur 
it wits certainly the iiuioducriuii of 
the saxophone section into the jazz 
bauds of t lie niid-lD 20 s that brought 
about the compensatory augment a< 
Uon of the existent lirass-plnying 
personnel, thus swelling the small 
groups uf- Stompers and Jazz-o- 
mn nines into cumbrous hordes of 
Syncope let is ami St-renadcis. These 
faced at once tut enormous formal 
problem ; rime of persuading the 
excite me i it and mobility of n basi- 
cally improvisatory music our of a 
dangerously enlarged body of Jnsrru- 
meiilu lists, most, if not ait, of wlmsv 
pt’ifoninnicc would have to Em pre- 
iirrimged. note for note, if hunivard 
cncoplirmy was to be avoided. 

It seems reasonable to ask why 
leaders wished this formidable diffi- 
culty upon themselves, und m Midi 
an early suige. hi the development of 
the t music. The question would be 
easier to answer If the juzzinou of 
the mWl-19208 had til-si tlinnt uglily 
bankrupted the freewheeling, poly- 
phonic Now Orleans ensomblc style 
uf pluming (the type oF small-batnl 
music which in ita variously bastard- 
ized farms has coine down in us as 
“ traditional Jazz M ) and then felt the 
need to movo on to something new, 
mid bigger. But this cnti hardly 
have been tho case. New Orleans 
oly phony had only just been 
cmonsmiTod for the first Lime on 
record In its fully mature form by 
King Oliver's Louisinnu-bred bui 
Chicagb-hascd Creole Jazz Hand of 
1923, when competing hands, 
amazed und delighted though they 
reportedly wore by the Oliver 
recordings, began to sprout saxo- 
phones, play from stilted nrraitgo- 
uicnts, atul generally produce a quite 
different mid inferior noise.. Even 
the lending black band of Now York,. 
Fletcher Henderson's Orchestra, 
made a jerky, pit-band sound, with 
. syncopated passages , played “ us 
• written ” by saxophones affecting 
cither n hideous oily manner or the 
bonking. s^itii-percussive style 
known us '■ slnp-tongue 

To n modern ear attuned in the 


5 


universiliLy of jazz, and expecting a if?; 
confident grasp of its rhythmic 
essentials even from the Cambodians 
and Greeks," let alone Black Aiuerl- 
enns^it niay secin strange that the 
perpetrators of these noises did not 
abandon their “Mickey \ Mouse' 
music”- (ns the stiff, prnto-jazz of 
later years cnine to be called) forth- 
with and turn to the exemplary 
flowing stylo of the Oliver band. 

But the Hendersonians" add their 
like were yuuiig natives of the 
Northern cities, not Instiuptlyely 
, Immersed . In the complex, ■ inter* 
^caving lines of New Orleans music ; 
soberly trained In natation, theory 
.and instrumental versatility, they 
seem . tri have preferred tu think 
ou I rbe : r c-unplcxfiies beforehand 
and " play from the dots ”. . Tills 
still leaves the fact of the saxophone 


di *>i reding .uni universal inability 
to ill nil in a ink' ruble tone nr phras- 
ing from tiny members of its family 
twill) one exception: the New 

Orleans c la rim* nisi Sidney Bechet 
bad taken up the soprano .saxophone 
in I9I‘>, .mil httd become a most 
hrilliniii com roller of that instru- 
ment's shrilling quirks. Hut the 
soprano leitmius to this (lay a rurely- 
risked saxophone, played generally 
by Mustering eccentrics like Bechet 
himself >. 

The vital cioss-feirHi/ing man- 
oeuvre which can now be seen to 
have ensured the healthy future of 
big bn i id music, while condemning 
New Orleans style to its perpetual 
oscillation between extinction and 
revival, iuok. place in 1924, when 
King Oliver's second cornet, Louis 
Armstrong, transplanted himself to 
New York and took Up with the 
Henderson bund. Seldom in history 
can one man's movements have so 
accelerated tho development of an 
art form. The influence Armstrong 
worked mi llendcrsun's soloists, and 
the rhythmic freedom nnd confi- 
dence- he infiu'itudly inculcated in 
lleudei'sijn's chief airujigvr, Don 
Redman, would be u matter of 
legend If they were not so readily 
discernible in the many recordings 
Homier son made before, during -uud .. 
after Armstrong’s one-year stay. 

In these two figures, Armstrong 
and Redman, the beginnings of two 
i rudl tiims cun bo seen. Redman's 
was the compositional upprouch. 
-His Instrumental influence was not 
great — he was n tiny mini who 
played the ulio saxophone with a 
lightweight skittish ness and also 
“saiin" by reel dug the words of u 
number In u dry, ruthcr plaintively 
confident iul murmur — hut his post- 
Armstrong tnrungcmeiits were the 
first lu display a kind of logic, rather 
than mere chains of effects. Hender- 
son's rapidly became the most envied 
full-time jazz orchestra of the mid- 
1920s, and had even King Oliver 
searching the town for saxophonists. 
Though much in demand, Redman's 
ambitious and mobile scoring iyas 
difficult to mnsterj when he sup- 
plied Paul Whiteman’s orchestra 
with a complimentary piece of up- 
tempo flummery called "Whiteman 
Stomp the whitu maestri of the 
hest-puid band in the country were 
renonedly unable at first to play it. 
(Whiteman kept a band fashioned 
In his own elephantine image for 
twenty years between tho whvs. The 
influence of his vioiln-lnden, sub- 
classicul ideal hold buck the White 
jazz f niter niLy fur some years, 
Edmund Wilson, .reviewing the 
Whiteman regiment in 1926, con- 
fessed : “ 1 do not knoiv whether it 
is any use for daiicing.’*. It was 
■not .until. Fletcher Henderson, who 
bad ' Learnt much . front his former . 
employee Redman; . Viandedv over 
; some revolutionary scores to the 
uew Benny Goodman band. In. the 
mid- 3930s that WhiLe bands became' 
pre-eminent In .the. ballroom.) * 


luiu'imn. ih.u »rf providing the front- 
mini wiih a sIiuwciisl' fur his tecli- 
niftfuc-. Red man did nut do the pro- 
viding himself, hut reuirucil to I lie 
bosom of thu Cmrou Rickers, uf 
whom In- made a very fine coopera- 
tive nil-star unit. The leadership of 
Ji is rliinkiiig-innn's tradition was 
gradually ceded to Duke Ellington, 
who was to create its eventual 
masterpieces. 

But Armstrong found himself 
spotlit, like u music-hall turn, his 
musical colleagues crammed into a 
stylish bank uf monogrammed 
in usit-s tnnds nt the buck of tlie 
stage. The rather servile backing- 
bund tradition thus established dic- 
tated.. the tastes of many big bunds 
right up to the end. Most virtuoso- 
leaders, and notably Benny Good- 
man, made some attempt to keep 
themselves and their audience re- 
freshed by featuring sidemen of 
comparable talent, but some must 
have been hard to endure through- 
out an evening's showy self-promo- 
tion : showmen as diverse as ihc 


Iki m hast ic drummer Gene Krtipti, 
i ho erratic Black trumpeter 
Hawkins (hilled ns “The Twentieth 


‘ Kl'tipti, 
• JXrskine 


Century Gabriel "), and the basically 
thontrlcnl performer Cab Cullnwuy, 
who snug ut excessive length in a 
high* flouting yell, ail mude records 
which point up thu inadvisability of 
featuring a leader who is nor the 
best musician in his outfit. A froni- 
mitu who fared particularly poorly, 



While Redman was establishing 
;( he. tradition of " hr ranger's music , 

• in • which individual orchestral 
■talents were made subservient to a 
, compositional whole, Armstrong was 
hack In Chicago and approaching 
die end of. his astonishing scries ol 
v records with- his; own, Hot Five. In 
/Into 1928, Redman came to town, in 
..... , , charge of a neiv band 'called Me- 

, stylistically unuccuuntcd for —even Kinntya Cotton . Tickers. The two 
New Orleans bands flirted with men collaborated on half-a-dozen of 

did- lgst and most bhtzingiy , aitda- 
! cious. of the Hot l ? iyfl recordings; 

; Midi . listening to Armstrong n,t nln 
'" lintefctSatabh* peak; of dating and 
, uyilityv Redman cannot havei failed" 
i to', note that groups, of tills;,- Sslsc 


them, attempting in clear a : space 
.for .their itooriling in ihe classic 
trumpet / 1 rdinboiie/clariiict,: front 

iiiie-r-bur ii nmy have been attribut- 
able to nothing mure' imuly sable 
jhan fashion : many ctmicinpdrai'y 
•tourt^ ilnij ,ihg sax wu-j jluj 

eve caiUiitigi « iJisiMHikunt « .of* -tJiif' 

i lion left* }0, I dr ‘ nuts rdd nxl 



Portrait on a drum Paul Whiteman. 

in aesthetic terms, while the big 
band cult of personality lasted was 
its instigator, Louis Armstrong, 
whose show bunds of the 1930s 
backed him in so abjectly slavish a 
fashion that they seem to. have be- 
come demoralized, seldom bothering 
even to tune up properly ip the 
recording studios. With no original 
compositional material to keep their 
minds alive, the musicians may well 
have assumed,, and not unjustifiably, 
that the leader’s tone nnd range 
would cany the . performances. One 
suspects that it was his long experi- 
ence of Sloppy playing among his 
siaemen which caused Armstrong to 
express his otherwise puzzling ad- 
miration for the music of Guy Lom- 
bardo, whose chokingly gooey style 
at least demanded accuracy in pitch- 
ing and simultaneity of attack. 

It. says a lot for the tenacity of 
tna players, uud even the ./strength 
or. tlie developmental necessities at 
work within the jazz.cvplution, that 
one is able to speak of these times 
as if musical affair, s jirogressed quite 
independently of economic circum- 
stance*. But * obviously the "major 
stylise changes already under way 
a ?' f hc . PPPypsssion began were .car- 
rieu tltrniiglt, in. sotim quurturs, m 
int’. vusi uf t-xTreijie Hardship. Soipe 
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M> McCarthy s brief iiuiet .jJ" 1 , 0 f die fourteenth and tif- 
’ciiiniries, north of the Alps ; 


fc| sftPHEN MifiRADK : 
"yittlTliousht of William of 
5 jnH liisiitnlioii.il Prill- 

uoibridgc University Press. 


. t<, a political tliinkur 
• a marked contrast to Ock- 


Ockll.i ill's pulilii'iil (k-vulnimiciU is 
cum ml : fur they muani «i complete 
break will) his previous Jit'u and 
i ill crests as an academic philoso- 
pher ,\nd iheoloKiun, ami his ton- 
version in thu life of » niiliiunt up- 
holder of Franciscan principles and 
i mpu r i a 1 i ndepu nd ence. 

These were the poles of Ock- 
ham's political ideas, its he gradu- 
ally moved more and more from 
defence of his order to an 


fashionable hands were Innunule in 
securing long ami profit able resi- 
dencies; and some fnriuiiaiu bands 
walked into residencies by chance 
and made themselves fashionable. 
(Both Duke Ellington und Cah Cal- 
loway benefited in this way from 
periods of tenure at the Curl on Club 
in New York, where the cabaret - 
work helped form the musical and 
even the personal styles uf both 
men. And it was the com inning 
background of srulile employment 
offered by the 1 1 undersoil baud 
which allowed Cuieinni) Hawkins, a 
veteran nf the earliest pre-Arm- 
strong period, to liberate the tenor 
saxophone from its slapping and 
popping role.) 

Hill, while these style-set ting city 
hands were rehuively well off, those 
disseminating the music in mure 
southerly locations often found life 
cruel. A lender forced out on the 
rood to rout- had first to equip, 
clothe, rehearse uiul maintain a 
dozen or more musicians, and then 
transport them over the vast dist- 
ances between nightly ''gigs” in 
motor transport still rat hut unreli- 
able. Even when all went well, it was 
not realistic to expect very hand- 
some gale- money from customers as 
hard-pressed as the musicians, and 
musically successful engagements 
were often concluded without profit 
to the bunds men. Black musicians, 
of course, suffered mlditiniv.il 
mnrale-fluileiiiiitt indignities, parti- 
cularly in mi.shooked venues where 
n White aggregation had heeu ex- 
pected (almost no bnnlter, it seems, 
dealt both honestly and- compet- 
ently with snuill-iimr Black clients). 
Survivors of this era tend to make 
Lite best of its memories, Inti the 
suffering was sometimes out of all 
proportion to their ciiiurtiiinnienL- 
world objective. Tho fine but com- 
pletely unavailable monograph 
Kin* Joe Oliver, by Brian Rust and 
Walter C. Allen, tracing the last 
years uf the fallen idol of Chicago, 
tells of one occasion when Oliver's 
■strnndcd bandsmen, fearing death 
from exposure, spent the night 
huddled round u bonfire mude of 
tlie tyres of ihuir immobilized bus. 
With this desperate existence wait- 
ing to claim those who fell behind. 
It is no wonder that so many side- 
men In the 1930s were for ever 
on the move from bund to hand, 
seeking either to imorore their iiiusl- 
cnl and economic circumstances or, 
at the very worst, to get out of u 
deteriorating hand in gnud lime. 

Alberr McCarthy's new bonk on 
the big bunds is best regarded its u 
monument to these migrant souls, 
whose semi-aptiei'ypliul movements 
he most diligently chrunicles. Mr 
McCarthy is not an -ucuiq musical 
analyst, hut nn indefatigable cata- 
loguer of nonius and places, a bur- 
ro wer in ancient newspapers. 
Brnvely losing a large fraction of 
Ids potential readership bv disdain- 
ing Glenn Miller altogether (“ its 
musical policy generally lay in 
another area”), ho takes the lute 
commercial swing-blind successes 
largely os read and cnnccmrutcs 
heavily on ihc formative years of 
the movement. He is particularly 
keen to muke plain that ** big hand 
jazz .was tint a phenomenon uf such 
major, cities as New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles” ,<it was, uf 
course: Mr McCarthy presumably 
means tho phenomenon was pot 
peculiar to those places) " hut a 
music that could he heard nny- 
. .where in the United Stales”. 
Accordingly, he iucjtules In this 
huge Ipg-bnolc a great many names 
and fares with which even the most 
experienced ; peruser nf ‘‘person- 
nels" may ‘bu unfamiliar. Monroe 
Fingei'k fultn saxophone), lUaivtitha 
Lockhar^t; .(trumpet) aqd , Uurtfap 


corded performance-,, „ 

| hem to rhe caiegufe 
i nd) t f L-rent, ** nuist.inding " n; ' 
so Trent) und "phcnnnieuai'M 
nie Mnteti), do much to ei* 
the soiisoned listenciN ar.-j 
YVliur the bonk does a«W,V 
offer in lieu of iirfliiniciiiotiid; 
ur skilfully evocative wiii^j 
kind iif hypnotic incniu.itoK^ 
the lists nf lumies ar:idu;ill, k 
ing the inner ear with rhul.-j 
their own. Anyone whu dwik. 
the jazz onomasiicon is aim . 
rich in souiui-pictnm as ihei 
itself should bear in mind ' 
the lust of the 1930s, du ioi[ 
with a taste for tlie bL/airr j 
concuiviihly have assembled t 
■stage n band inadeupd:^ 
Smith, Edgar “Pnddii^s 
Battle, Hot Lips Page, Money) 
soil. Tricky Sam Nuntoo, 
Crumb ley, Miff Mole, fn 
Ituckn, Scuops Carry, Pee Wai 
sell. Irving Fnzola, Walter' 1 Fa 
I'iuimas, Willie the Lion 
Nappy Lumare, Slant Sasun j 
Shadow Wilson- Compriiing H 
dues the fairly standard loot i 
pets, three trombones, fir* 1 
phones, piano, guitar, bta 
drums, in that order, this Bui 
usque ensemble might t 
mude n sound to rival it* i 
mugnificenco ; for these *; 
iiighly promiitutu and proMol 
ecuitims, ns n corded mIM*, 
tu rest in eucii case. Tw ndii 
mru would have preseoW-J 
lime, coni para lively Utile 

And. us Mr McCatilivV 
(but In a damaging nunitm' 
incur reel ly captioned) ptwtWj 


uUitck 

on the cuiitemporiiry basis of puiuil 
iHitlimity expressud in the doctrine 
of a pupal plenitude of power 
tplenitutlu fioiesintis). More tlmn 

for most poliricitl theorists, then, . . __ 

Ockhmti begins not from h series iinplicaiioiis in liis priuciplu of mui- 
of a bs finer concepts over thu nature oimiiy. which ef fix lively deprives 
nnd limits uf power or from u thu Pope nnd hierarchy ut tho 


imdursiiiiidiiig, ili.n Dckh.im. a\ I'm. 
fe.ssor McCIr.idf shoivs, strikes out 
on a new puth. His chapter oil this 
subject is 1 lie best in the hunk nnd 
helps to show Ockham's piMiiiuil 
ideas in a new light. 

As Professor McGrndc stresses, 
such undoes tundiug was for (>ik 
haul not u suliji-ctive insight but 
gained it.s force precisely fruni being 
in accord with revealed truth. Hu- 
fortuimtely Pmfcmnr McGvade docs 
nut reinforce liis nnalysis by a com- 
parable clinpter on Ockltani's coil- 
‘•■option of tho universal church as 
the regulator of fnitli; iim- dues he 
explore the full force uf Ocldmni's 


ialtpi themselves almost too 
oicr-siiunlificaiioii, with 
1.1, that Ockham Is in became 
hijut with h nominalism 
(ifititared its founder. His 
] wiling* on the other hand 
,}iufh easy access ; they are 
rrhiis. frequently ambiguous 
[j.y ail the sharpness of his 
^•i! positions, ultimately ab- 
ility lack tlie cinrioit-cnll 
r o of his contemporary, und 
Refugee front papal excom- 
ijm, Marsiiius of Patina. 
U prescriptions for liberty 
",\i order dissolve in it ninze 
rtiagencles and alternatives 
holm in no dear institutional 


theory of institutions, lint from 
what lie regarded us the specific in- 
fringements of basic religious 
liberties. 

Thai point of departure coloured 
bis whole subsequent outlook. To 
the end Ockham was not (he 
theorist of institutions or uf un 
ideal society, hut the defender of 
individual and constitutional liber- 
ties against abuse nf authority. Pro- 
fessor McGradc recognizes' that 
oriem.it in n : und bis hook is a study 
of the wavs in which Ockltnnt came 
to establish the theoretical safe- 
guards of those liberties. 

As he shows, Ockham located 
tJ.cm, almost exclusively, in the 
r gltts of uit.v individual, whet Iter 
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flutes they douHed 
poised In snooty isolation w» 
white-lacquered cqncen-i 


poised In snooty % conflicting. 


Ideas are blurred ; and the 
wns have been 


tlie Bible or nmitriil justice. Tliut 
is tu say, Ockham shw the tlinin 


power to make new laws, mxl once 
more puts puwer into the hands of 
any iiulividtmJ believer who, by dis- 
senting, can nullity new imerpretn- 
tioiis. 

By these liicuits Ock limit, more 
nffectively than Marsiiius of Padua's 
direct uLtacks on the church as mi 
institution, effectively undermined 
any i tide pend out power within it 
bHsed solely mi oft ice. He did so, 
however, not tu destroy It as an 
institution but to restore it as a 
genuine cniimmniiy of helievers, en- 
shrined iw Christ's leaching wild ex- 
uni pie, h* Professor McGr.tdc con- 
clusively shows. 

In secular society tlicu- was a 
corresponding tendency ; there, 
however, the regulator was nuL an 
immutable set nf lows hot the dif- 
ferent kinds of justice which .should 
lie observed . Professor McGradc 
is particularly enlightening nn the 
re Ini Ion of Ockham's ethics lo luw. 
No one reading wlitii lie says should 
be able any lunger tu doubt that 
concilia for Ockham was as firmly 
found, od upon absolute, “objective" 
norms, provided by light reason, 
as it was for aitv nf It is scholas- 
tic predecessors. Thu difference was 
that it could he modified by cir- 
cumstances, which were l he result 
of origin a I sin. Here ngnitt Ock- 
ham’s Fnmeiscini presuppositions 
came into play. Temporal posses- 
sions or authority hmi nothing in 
commend them in themselves ; they 
were iln- necessary expedients de- 
signed to minimize ihe worn effects 
of Hum's fallen . suite. Hence they 
xvi.-ie nut invariably ioM in them- 
selves. 

Despite an excellent analysis of 
Ockham’s definitions of natural hiw, 
it is possible to feel that, so fai- 
ns secular power is concerned. Pro- 
fessor McGrudo lias overlooked the 
essential difference between Ock- 
ham’s altitudes to temporal nnd to 
spiritual authority. While, for both, 
the existing iimtuutiunnl. forms tiro 
only contingent and could be dis- 
placed by any number of alterna- 
tives with which Ockham tires Ills 


oneTn whom the desire 'J'3bK^ de . ha s now achieved 
inlVwas mlshtHy retafoFMlW^n of not 0Hl p 
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jazz wus iiiiaiii-v --j j : 
visual allure fas « 
news and Grauer's i ftJJ". 
of Jazz) I see no tarma 

these gllsteriiis tnbleajix 

brass nnd sliowbiz-snilJiriB 



their own sake. Mwj ' 
who failed to record tlieir 
iminnrtHlized 


immortHuzeu if 
stills ; the merrier 
in such cases, the mi 
its effect. 


from being 
as Professor 
■; imip-j -u 5ree, y , acknow- 
LS r d , tl may be ques- 
ihS , not omitted 

™ L S cru , clnI in ordof 

?. r ! ,e Pn what he 


from the most humble to die Pope. 

As interpreted by Ockham they 
meant that “ the Ihw of the Gospel 
is the law of liberty", which lie 
defined us the negative freedom 
of all Chri-stiaiis from unnecessary 


institutional constraint* upon, tern 
porol rulers. Indeed his third- ue- 
flnitinu of natural law, as rollow- 
ing from what had to be accepted, 
effectively sanctifies the status quo 
nnd nullifies natural law (W any 
standard of conduct which stands 
above positive Jaw. That contrasts 
'• * ’ ‘ has to say In 

overcoming vho 
even if it 
,e existing 


It h?s to be said di ^.[jj lirij.!. about , indi- **« vm munna »,«#«•* uimtit-uu. .I npnve nusnivc juw. 
iu the archives. jjj!,* 1 " JjJ Bovora mental in- oppression or false religious chums Jj mt Ockham 

with McCarthylM {t“J l j| BHl ti ^ . ‘l®'' or *eless he has to Impose unnecessary authority. It I«o,k after work on 

siasm, is not rJquires N Mre anH 1 ’? wh F ‘J 1086 V- 0t - ,kJian V s F ou , llter , 10 tl,u abuse of spiritual power, i 

jazz most uigem'J ^hoflit ^ 0 how, far from claim tn a plenitude of power which ni ^ an3 going beyond all th< 

i, , ament There ■nd tleitmc- knew no such limits. Ockham's So"„Amf prfncipslities. 

otts need .for charges laid position was bused on a Franciscan ■ - 

examination o£ . ^nfroou ,(,] "-rtitey represented a enneeption of Christ as a pilgrim 
rhe kind of H .to solve the and wanderer who hud lived in litis 

with the. rccoraca . rn t j ^ u»n the church nnd world without property or temporal 
the American , J™. oj^iltt v tut u and temporal power. If 1 Christ had renounced 

und academic ““J? Ssa. (Mf U.- , ^ 
sented ln ( hl ?j E Silent S\L '"S^ticiion to these 

vulume of this ^xjrd Lbf l*** violent. While at the — ;•> — 

promised wj* c 2 theflrtkHy Jb/ 1 ,? 1 Avignon to answer t,emn th<? Eronciscans for attempt- 41 ' , Y j.jcU make 

SMiaV ntfS iW'w *a ass ila^.. f, S5n5i! ,rl,, h a Mo “ f maten 


Professor McGradc does not 
attempt to convey that disparity, 
although be frequently concedes 
that Ockham's conception of politics 
tive one, He Is more nn- 


nag nit 1 P 

deKn« as Morsi iiVia of Pmiun was denying. ^‘^^^^ISr'PoV^'Vlolarion ^ 
time maybe n0 „ "Jack* of the ™ any mu tori ry «. the Pope at nil. . t . a8 that Ockham never 

faction k-'inv grt> u P ifo* ®s a Franc! k- Ock hum merely denied the Pope nmclaim him a heretic ; 

c oi«pelled ^thm-ity vn abuse his jurti* Sng diat a tcpmovai ruler might 

tent session injj | eap ,q toe. .^rtsdon In 1328 with *■**>'« and I' 6 did so not on tue JjJ” ? e L 00 .. a i, affairs could match 

old scores, inay gr£ .‘‘tf * i '.I*, 10 , Pope's enemy basis of juridicni or political con- do 1 t ,P 0l earc |, £ 0I . coherence In 

fanatic, but thc.^ nrejW fl?? *8^ .^wjg of BavS . *!»* «*.«*» ll, t o10 : Ockham’s pSBnJ principles, Pro- 

fently: entered ^ uutkrstuMding which those has^perhU ma* 

iff* the limits of wlir * hu{ must exercise. That t00 consistent and bal- 

ancnorliu .i - * .nut nnv who had thuncces- uckobi t.niiinLii. 





AUGUST BOOKS 

THE ARAB- 
ISRAELI CONFLICT 

Its history In maps 

MARTIN GILBERT 

A clear gniphic and di»|«:t**ic>nair prcM-niHltoii of tlie 
JeivMi-Arnli conflict in l’nlcilliu-. trom teflO to the end 
of the recent w«r. Murrin GiLhcrt’* outstuiidinglv clear 
nnd Informative innp* illumhintc iliia area uf onipliciKeil 
■nd candnuing srritV, for gener.il reader nnd «*|H-cinli\t 
alike. 

1 1 ::}>(• t‘C iihij-i I’l-'-'is . loth ft- 

THE PARTNERS 

LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS 

l.initi AuchinciiiHS, .uidutr of ‘The Kc-ctur of J limin', h 
writing here m the tap of hln remarknlde power* a* an 
observer uf contemporary America. The Partners 1* u 
n\R* ter ful charncterizntioii of luw vers nnd uf the peupk- 
iii whose M-rvlce tliev gain riche 4 mid prexige. 

t2-r.s 

THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 

PETER N. STEARNS 

This hunk an.-ilw* die unprecedented revoliiiUinnrv 
outbursts which h\\V|U tiivouglt nlmusr nil the countries nf 
Europe in 184b. Profi-hvor Stearns describes the specitic 
political and IntcHecruul factors involved, the kind of 
sncletv that could produce sncli an asioitisidng 
ri-enUiiinnarv concageio, nnd the tnigic eonsc(|iiencps of 
the revolutions’ failures. 

JflNpp ii w.i 

THE CURE 

PAUL FERRIS 

A pinu-rliil .uni .ntihciiiic novel alniut the world of 
medicine, research ntld labor. unties .1 world in which 
un aim hsi Inconceivable break 1 lining It occurs. 

JC'pt- t' MP 

WORK AND PLAY 

Ideas arid experience of work and leisure 

ALASDAIR CLAYRE 

Is work all-dinpo remit or a necessary evil ? \Vna It differ cut 
In the 'golden ago' before Industrialisation l What is tho 
relationship between work nnd leisure today? These nro 
some of the questions which tld* book, examining the 
contrast between Ideal and actual experiences of work, 
attempt* to answer. 

X72 f«/> 

ALFRED THE GREAT 

KINGS AND QUEENS 8JERDE8, 

Oenctal Editor 1 Antonia Fraser 

DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 

k [licit ntore la known about Alfred - the only king ur 
queen of England who, bv universal acclaim, la called 
'tlte Great 1 - than about any of the other p re-Co nque-at 
kings. Taking foil account of the modem research on 
Alfred’s reign, Douglas Woodruff tells an exciting story 
of the best use being made of small resources with 
Immense and lasting results. 

. 2'Mpp i 6/ip- cof 100 bfw illits £2-rtJ 

CAESAR 

GREAT LIVES SERIES, 

Genernl Editor: Elizabeth Longford 

MICHAEL GRANT 

Julius Caesar lived at the juncture of livo great epoch* in 
history, at a time when tho Roman Republic was about 
to end and the Roman Empire about to begin. Professor 
Grant's fascinating blngrnplw brings to life this turbulent 
period, its well ns giving a bclnnccd picture of Caesnr 
the man. 


GREAT TOM 

TS MATTHEWS 

The first full-4 tngrh hiogmpliy of T S Eliot - a controversial,,' 
deeply Infomtrd and sceptically affecrlnnatv «md\. 
240pp gd-JO 
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Anglos and Saxons 


The prewar war 


JOHN mani>i;ii : 

Our Goi'imm Cousins 
AiiKlii-GcriM.nl Ri-iiiiimis in die Nim-- 
f eciuli ami 'Jivtuiifili Cuiiiiii ic\. 
271|>|>. John Murr.ty. N.."n. 


liucli of ilie five svdiuns ol' liiis book 
lias dccinr.il figure. The firsi section 
i.s organized around Almo de Siuel, 
and shows some of rite ways in which 
Da VAIIentagne infliie-iucd the dual 
picture of Germany which had be- 
gun to emerge in England : one, 
a pious, _ idyllic Germany represen- 
ted by Kiopstock anil Gessner; the 
oilier, h dangerously disruptive nr 
immoral Germany represented by 
Schiller’s The Robber's and — to 
some degree — by Goethe’s W either. 

'['lie second section centres mi Car- 
lyle, and the greater — if .still iniper- 
fori— knowledge (mil understanding 
ot Gcnuim culture lie broughr to 
Kngland at a i tine when GoeLhc luul 
become a Viciorian hero, German 
ideological philosophies of history 
(and German higher criticism) were 
affecting academic and religious 
1 bought In England, ami non-metro- 
pnlnan German cult me found :i sym- 
pathetic echo in the English pro- 
vinces. 

, The thud section goes hark in 
Coleridge ami those who listened to 
him at IligligiiLc : a Genuunophile 
group interested in German spucu- 
auve philosophy and aesthetics, 
keen to show iheir contemporaries 
i hut Germany had greater writers 
than Kotzebue, and yet critical of 
German “ nimiety ” or “ too-m tidi- 
ness ”. “ The choice between Cole- 
ridge and 'Carlyle ", John Munder 
comments. “ is the choice between 
the corkscrew and the sledge- 
hammer.” 

The fourth section, entitled “ A 
Family Quarrel ", traces the German 
connexions of rite British Royal 
I-iimiiy, focusing on Prince Allien 
on this side of the Channel and Wil- 
helm II on the other side. The ecu- 
lrul_ figure of the filial section, ami 
in import a ni respects the Iteio ul' 
the whole bonk, is John Maynard 
Keynes, whose balanced views on 


tH-rm.uiy in The licnnunuc Cmisc- 
i/ucncis *i/ the Peace are cmiii'.isieil 
with the imlialanrotl vic-ws of V.m- 
•.it tart’s III tick Record. Keynes 
eiiieri'vs as a universal man whoso 
vision nf a iijiiicii liiirope based on 
friendship, tulerance, iiildeiM.md- 
i iija and economic real ism amici- 
piited thin of Jean Monnut. 

Our German Cousins h so me what 
im nili ling — a good dual t>( ivluu we 
ate told about Coleridge ami Cur- 
lyle, for instil nee, has little hearing 
on the niiiiii theme; mid its pur- 
trails are, for the most pari, con- 
ventional. The Mine de Siuel who 
emerges from Mr Wander’s account 
is essentially the woman we know 
from Christopher Herold’s Mistress 
to an Age, the Carlyle is that of 
C. F. Hnrrold, the Coleridge that 
uf Basil Willey. No account is 
taken nf the important stereotypes 
nf Germany and the Gonna us which 
emerge from the English literature 
of the period, from Monk Lewis’s 
“ Bleeding Nun” episode to George 
H lint’s Herr Kies liter and beyond; 


hngli-.h Ki.-nilem.nl would behave like 
the* KmpeiiH \V. in his Uncle or 
Bismarck father .inti son. But we 
imisi nut luigei that none of them 
happen in lie English gentlemen — 
■i ltd -vv must take them as we find 
theiii -pure Prussians. . . 

Mr Mnmlei’s experiences as a 
iranshimr i lsu I him to imc-resiing 
cm ii clu si (ms about the difficulties 
■md iiiiicmi.il of the Gernnm Juitg- 
n age. Anil there- are fascinating per- 
sonal glimpses of his grandfather's— 
iuid his famous father’s— relation to 
Germany hiuI ii.s culture. He tells us 
of the way in which he himself was 
brought tip, in his Asquithiuu- 
Liberal childhood, to regard such 
slogans as “ Hang the Kaiser 1 " or 


FRANK I1ARD1F : 

The Abyssinian Crisis 
’9*1 p]i. Iktrsfnrd. tfi. 


1 Squeeze Germany till the pips 
snueak I " as phrases invented by 
Lloyd George for his own political 


A Dictionary 
of Metal 
Heat-Treatment 

13 RIC SIMONS 

A dictionary defining the ■ 
terms used in nictul h cat- 
treatment, the processes for 
ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, plus information on 
the necessary tools and tech- 
niques. 

Illustrated £4.45 

The 

Superphysical 

ARTHUR VV. OSBORN ; 

A review, in a rlear and read- ! 
able manner, of a wide range ■ 
of normal anil supernormal ‘ 
phenomena. 

£3.95 


MAURICE BURTON 

An excellent introduction, to ! 
the early history of the] 
animal kingdom, from rhe i 
earliest known, fossil %o rhe I 
mammals preserved in. : the 
Siberian ice. ■ ! 

Illustrated ■; £1.95 1 

Deserts j 

MAURICE BURTON : 

An explanation of the way 
some plants and animals have ' 
adapted fn the harsh environ- 1 
tnent of the desert. • * 

Illustrated El. 95' 


MULLER 


nor do we learn anything iif the 
visual .stereotypes created by Puiieli 
(mainly hi the course of the First 
World War) mid still powerful 
today. The authorities Mr Marnier 
cites are somewhat arbitrarily 
chosen : lie relies on Stockley hut 
dikes nothing from Stukoe and 
Eudo Mason, he knows Schlrmer’s 
pioneer work hut not its supple- 
mentation and amplification hv 
Horst Oppeh 

This book, however, gives us a 
useful account of different cultural 
groupings in Britain which have 
fostered interest in German affuirs 
or — in one important Instance — 
diverted interest ro the culture of 
France and Russia. Mr Wander 
describes the important Scottish 
disseminators of German literary 
influence from Macpherson to 
Gi ]| ies and Carlyle ; the group 
around William Taylor of Norwich ■ 
cenacles in Bristol and Liverpool; 
the ’* Ultimate Sect" around 
Coleridge ; and — of course — the 
Bloomsbury oF Keynes, E. M 
■..rster, Stiiidiey mid Virginia 
WnOJf. 

A second virtue nf the hook is the 
balanced view Mr M under takes or 
German history and the German 
character. He does not -glass over 
the horrors of the Nazi period, but 

. reFuses to Join those who regard 
with instant suspicion any manifes- 
tations of national pride mid pat- 
riotism in postwar Germany (which 
ju the context of his hook means, 
in the main, the Federal Republic). 
;; We shall be safer”, he tells us. 

with a healthily patriotic Germany 
than with a Germany that is Forever 
swinging between the extremes of 
national arrogance and anti-national- 
ist self-abasement." 

The book is also a storehouse of 
well-chosen and often amusing quo- 
tations ranging from the Edinburgh 

?n e „ l h Cty r«A 0mn « nt on . German phllo- 
3, C „ A scoFfer might with some 
truth tell us that German philosophy 
ts founded in a repugnance to every 
system winch has experience for its 
basis, or happiness for its end") to 
sir Frederick Poiisonby’s classic 
estimate of Wilhelm II : “ No prewar 


iuivaiitiige. Such incidental revcla 
thins will lie welcome source- 
material for fimire historians of 
Aiighi-Geriitiin relations. 

Bui Mr Miiuder is a witness in 
another, more involuntary sense. He 
i.s regarded, with some justice, ns an 
expert rut German affairs; yet his 
own grounding seems to he insecure. 
Mis honk treats the elementary rules 
of Gcrnian spelling, for instance, in 
iin arbitrary way— a noun appears 
with lower case initials (Rcdner- 
isehc cntgleisungcn), while verbal 
forms are capitalized [auf freiem 
Eel tie Stehen ; So Schcn sic 
Deutschland). The title of one of 
the most famous mid influ- 
ential German poems, Burger's 
Lennre. is twice given wrongly. 
Sciiiller's _ great aesthetic treatise 
(I her naive und sent i mental ische 
I Helming appears in this book as 
f[her das Naive i md Sentimenta- 
lische in tier Dichtimg and is sum- 
marized in n way that does scant 
justice to its central argupient. 
Faust is sadly misquoted : 

Soldi ein Ccwimincl mbclif iclt 

sehn, 

Auf freiem Gruud mit freiem Volke 

stehn 

becomes, in Mr Mumler's version : 
Sulrh ein Gewimmel ntiiclH' ich 
selien, 

Fin freies Vulk auf freiem Felde 
Stehen I 

Hermann und Dorothea i.s de- 
scribed as “ that delightful epic in 
praise of the pensunt, pastoral vir- 
tues ” four italics) and its author — 
who is nlso, of course, the author of 
Die ntuiirliche Tochtcr and Die Auf- 
geregten — is called, without fur- 
ther analysis, " detached and uncom- 
mitted " in his attitude to tlie 
French Revolution. Germans who 
find their cultural heritage treated 
in this light-hearted way will take 
little comfort from the knowledge 
that English literature fares no 
better ; that Wordsworth’s evoca- 
tion nf the feelings aroused by the 
French Revolution is said to read : 

" Joy was in it that dawn to be 
alive.” 

Mr Md Oder’s book Is a welcome 
analysis of Anglo-German relations, 
but it also shows that we still have 
some way to go before a relation- 
ship based on full knowledge and 
understanding can come into being. 


J lie crisis in British foreign policy 
mul in i he League or Nut ions result- 
ing from the Italian attack on Abys- 
sinia lit the beginning nf October 
1935 bus long lacked an historian. 
GucLauo Salvemini’s book appeu/'ud 
wry shortly aher the end of the 
Second World War. Its main archival 
merit. was its use of the semi-official 
study by the Italian prn-Fuscist his- 
torian, Luigi Villan, which was 
clean v based oil rhe Italian cache nf 
British documents purloined from 
the Brnish Embassy safe in Rome, 
and thus const! lured an excellent 
source on both British and Itulhin 
policy. 

George Barn's study for Harvard 
only goes up in the stun of the war ; 
its successor is still awaiied. More- 
over Dr Baer had little access to new 
Ilnliun material and did his work 
before the opening of the British 
public records under the 1967 Act. 
The detailed publication of Musso- 
tius interchanges with his generals 
by Professor Roc hat two years ago 
has attracted no nuLice in Britain 
outside specialist circles ; a similar 
response greeted Manfred Fimke’s 
study of Italo-Gerinaii relations from 
the German side. 

A new study of i lie Abyssinian 
crisis is therefore long overdue. It 
marked, after all, a major deteriora- 
tion in the European security 
system, si ruined as this already hail 
been by thu German withdrawal 
from the League, the ulinrtive 
'Kitsch in Vienna the following year 
n which the Austrian Chancellor 
lost his life and Mussolini demon- 
strated Ins willingness to use mili- 
tary moves to maintain l lie status 
quo in central Europe, and Hitler’s 
□enunciation of the restrictions on 
Germany s freedom to rearm on 
and. under the sea and in the air 
Jll March IMS. It led directly to 
Hulers decision to set in motion at 
east a year earlier than he had 
DitlicrLn thought possible the re- 
occupation and refnriificntion of his 
western Rhineland frontier. 


;;■«= 6 Rosemary Dmnage 
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wm-nin J] he Fore l Bn Office I • H wn; just looking at the amounts 
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and Loudon bo(li before "j' 
[!'*• ^i esa ..conference. ■ 
that Mussolini insisted on 
ti e words “of Europe" J" 
Phrase in the coufeTetKc'i 


of 


r. 


of an Italo-Abyssinian tonflKt 
simply and overwhelmingly to 


The drama of the Duce 


MAX GALLO : 

Mussolini’s Italy ; 

452pp. Abelard -Schumann. £3.95. 


Max Gallo’s book does not claim tn 
Offer a distinctive interpretation of 
Mussfrlinl And 1 ; Fascism j . It relies 
almost completely on ,, secondary 
sources. M Gallo has written an 
unashamedly popular ” history, 
and his book should bo judged in 
those terms. It Is, in effect, a series 
of dramatic set-pieces linked by 
narrative ; it ranges from- Musso- 
lini s errant and itinerant youth 
and early manhood, through the 
Mjfrch on Rome, the Matteotti 
affap', the Ethiopian conquest aiid 
the Second World War, to the final 
collapse of Pascism ant} the Iimni- 
iiatioii of the dictator’s corpse in a 
Milan garage, . ■ • 

II Duce himself monopolizes the 
centra of M Gallo’s Stage, and, the 
author s ‘ .fascination with " the 
'‘human angle" often reduces the 
impact of what was undoubtedly a 
turbulent life : •• He was H Duce 
whom Chamberlain and Hitler had 
taken by the hand, whom the Pope 
had.refeiyedj he .was II Duce, (fie 
peer, nf the gr&*t^V ifrltli' the 



kings, the marshals, the heads of 
states round him, and the crowd 
• ike a sea beneath the balcony of 
Jalazzo Venezia; and he was a 
hunted man In a corner of a for- 
eign truck. .” They don’t write 
scenarios like that any more. 

._V-M .sopd epics, Mussolini's 
Hulp is overweighted In favour of 
the dramatic incident. The Fascist 
ima 5111 111 -’ ts niat,| rity during the 

Li r M ec< f ,ve8 LI cu r s °ry treatment; 

M Gallo Is thirsting for the next 
piece nf action- . Yet despite omis- 
sions and lapses inro banality, the 
book works. M Gallo has flashes of 
genuine intuition, and. at his best 
Sf“5j2* evoking something of 
the atmosphere and feel of the Fas- 
S“ f r ®-. pne paragraph describing 
the AiditL for example, brilliantlv 
captures the mood and conduct oE 
those guerrilla units, whose 
members undertook individual and 
largely superfluous acts of heroism 

-KBS during the Vim 

World Wat, and found a peacetime 
outlet for. them reckless brutality 
in the Fascist squads. The final 
sections, describing Italy’s disas- 
In the* Second 
nf rilo ■ 4ild ,. tlle disintegration 
reading! e8line ’ ' a S °- n,ak0 Powerful 


:I . • 
— i'i 1 1 1 ; 1 -' '-i 


I he Iiuliiiu move towards Ger- 
many and the format ion .if i] lL - Axis 

ilruSr 10 ^* 1 ’ - n t { \ Wuro rendered 

almost iiiovititble ; from this 

stemmed in turn the abandon men I 
or JiiiJyx protect nrate over Austria 
?h« £\, C r n '\ l \ l ! lu 'orporaiiiiii into 
the Reich. All in nil the Italian 
attack on Abyssinia was a major 

tliT'nmK ' / ' c * mujHr atop, towards 
of . l!le s ecom! World 
n»r?t J ® n,l 1 l ,,i V ved l, y tile various 
^®^ cl L ,a,,,s In r| ie failure to pre- 
. ria , t sle P l»lng taken, and 
J :aken successfully, is there- 
foie of the uLmost imporiunce. 

n.IV 5 P e fJ 1 “P s mi foil u n ate for the 
EXS S. * ep, “ n J i !W ol the prewar 
SE* d At at ‘^ e failure over Abys- 
sinia, like the outcome of the 
Munich crisis of 1938, is felt with 
paruetdar sensitivity in Britain. 

clearlv \lii5S!t 01, l y l ni P° ssible * it Is 

clearly illegitimate from an histori- 
an n° ,m 0f Vi ? w ' 10 discuss these 
if 0 m5iC i n°- n . l . he basis of evidence 
»linn 0 h e . Dr,l !f S i l Provenance, and as 
though even officml British evidence 

nolliv HM U,Se oF Brilish foreign 

KS^Li?? n T 0t l,eed 10 ,,e cl 'ecked 

n L;! n re - . a «3*']st evidence from 

hnnH n.? nt,s, I so . u,ces 0,1 the one 

other Th? t n/ ,0, *' e i lg ?. S01,rces 0n rhe 
r,«, ■ e B ‘ ltls l 1 Government did 

.uU? ; r’ ? va . cu,mi - One can only 
deude if its nirei-pretatioii of the 
policies of the other powers was 
correct or nut if one crnupaies Bri- 
tisn repnns with the native evi- 
dence. Nor can the officiu! record 

rWb? epte ?u wi . ,1,0,l| . < fo1 example, 
clieckmg with the private papers of 

Sir Samuel Hoare, Stanley Baldwin, 
Austen Chamberlain and many 
others now available for public 
T -’u memo *r literature is 
hWHnl m ^ th a,ld special 

l s is the American 

. monogiaph literature, which seems 

L,“ V Pu M,5 A ed Frank Hardie hadlv 
ahnut the effectiveness to he expec- 
ted from Secretary of Slate Cordell 
null s, famous moral embargo. 

Mr r Hardle’s book, in brief, Is not 
reaHy. what is needed now. The 
Cr i sis , is essentially a 
!,?w JSi e A 011 boaks f«nd those only 
mi English) supplemented at a few 
vital points by reference to the 
Cabwet papers in the Public Record 
urtice and by an even more occa- 
sional paper from . the Foreign 
OKlC j Dominions Office 

record. The author’s failure to make 
adenuarc use of thesq . latter rucorus , 
is particularly unfortunate, 
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Reaching the unreachable 


uing less, but I feel as if I can 
,i what I want when and if I 


i uing 
(tl what 
, Hint it- 

... me conurencc’. riv^'y, in a neiv b °°k by 

communique opposing ' \ Bftulheim an the care of distui bed 

lateral repudiation olLS, »» tt-fSilt? S «Tt 
may endanger the ncace" M one of his patients ? Not so. it 
impossible io of his staff speaking : a bout 

Foreign Office files ht work bs counsellor at fa is 

suited. Adiogeaic School in Chicago, which 

■», . , Lji treated with remarkable suc- 

rlemn« e ic S ?hL°!I S ’ p ® rl,ap > an some of the most bizarre, vio- 
iinTJcc flI r^ U ^ Sll n U f^ ptr f '' fat, incontinent and unreachable 
nf Sf H Forc,Bn Wfl “ ( 1 H«b it is possible to imagine, 
or Staff files are consulted ia 1-. , . 

it is impo-jiible either io yj About 85 per cent of wrmei 
convey tlie obsessive n.iiu» rj ^s ceots arc coasldered to nave peen 
dal concern with the threat ta L 
peon peace posed by Gtrani8c» 08 10 ra *° J uus u ul “*! 
urinament und Hitler. To mnijeK U8ie staf ? n>en* er who desj 
burs of the Cabinet, to ihe ojain the nourishment *nd comfou 

-• "• " -- - -t from working at rite school 

also have been taught bv Dr 

leim that in 

l^ats every step 


the B VOKTS 

ft; basis of a universal principle ; 


levmice— Ttt Hrst nilmMhnih^^ 1 ; ^ c ■*“ he attnckcd , by the 
ous □ n dlh! I lvHi«srrm?^i S anxieties about her own 

existence will 

tier the C oven.n, « uJM f 8 “ffeJed! 

' ijr whatever circumstances, she 
xiic\ itQDlc conflict bBt^ccnn&rs J«jU b|mv« resnoud QCCoi k dins to 
Rations and the protection of In: gift heeds and not her own. 
interest in Europe. Some people”— Belt elheim quotes 

Mr Hnrdie’s book is a dins;) hm Fritz Redl— “ really love 1 cruzy 
ment. It is not based on *f«s fwagsters ’ and are willing to sacri- 
ruscarch even in the BritiAofi « quite a lot. Only they simply 
records, and it is simply not kt 
mute for u professional hisifluaf 
defend his failure to use notvBna 
sources on the grounds that of 
only concerned svitli how (he q 
lion whs seen in London. Unless 
reasons for the ineffecnt»r“ 

British policy are hum®' 
terms, not of their obvious ,, 
but of their inappropriatenteg 
foreign cultures and toonCT 
cesses on which they were inw 
in operate, the level of anajjffl 
comes one of British political 
Ingy (In terms of which 
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caiinot stand inoro thuii half n 
pound of spittle in iheir Faces a 
day.’’ At the Oithogcnic School, us 
Dr Hi.-ucllieini describes it, cnifir 
half a pound — and of nothing worse 
than spittle— would make it a icd- 
leitcr day. 

How is it numnged ? No dmibt 
everyone wants sick children in get 
better ; no one wants to be spat on, 
tn wipe up vomit and listen in gib- 
berish ; most nt tempt s to use honest 
goodwill to cure ugly and depres- 
sing disabilities consequently lmve 
limited success. The under stand ing 
of the psychotic child shown in Dr 
Bettellieim’s earlier books has been 
brilliant ; but it is less difficult to 
find out what the sad or mud need 
tluin to get a steady supply of it, 
and the lofty liternture of “caring” 
tends to be remote from its desper- 
ate practice. The major part of A 
Home for the Heart that is devoted 
to staff routines and relationships 
at the school mav look too long or 
dull, but it is the clue to the success 
of tlie work. Anyone who has read 
his earlier books will know that it 
goes without saying that “ treat- 
ment ” is provided by Dr Bettel- 
lieim’s staff round the clock, not for 
one hour a day or week. How can 
we account for his success, not only 
in enabling his workers to open 
themselves to the mad without being 
overwhelmed, hut in making the 
game worth the candle ? 

The tender- minded would say that 
he mobilizes love, the tough-minded 
thut his prestige has given him ail 
exceptional choice nf good candi- 
dates for work at the school. Neither 
explanation would be quite ade- 
quate. The title of one of his earlier 
books. Love is Not Enough, disposes 
of the first as too simple ; as for 
the second, even an unlimited field 
of applicants could not provide a 
team of selfless angels. Fart or Dr 
Bcttelheim’s genius has clearly been 
to make It more rewarding (for 
some) to stay nml work at a hellish 
Job than to leave, and he seems to 
lmve drawn on tlireu particular mo- 
tives ; the intellectual curiosity of 
his staff fs fed by being taught to 
decipher the madness they encoun- 
ter ; they are given so much per- 
sonal consideration that they can- 
not he jealous of the “ indulged ’’ 
children they look nfter ; above nil, 
they can gain from the work (and 
presumably from Dr Betielheim’s 
tuition) a valuable education in self- 
knowledge, which comes very expen- 
sive on American psychoanalytic 
couches. While patients arc treated 
with the same respect as staff mem- 
bers, staff members are accorded 
the suino empathy as patients. 

Ultimately, according to Dr 
Bot tel helm’s account, the counsellor 

- I -I-.... 


is seen as using the patient for his 
own benefit, to teacli or cure or 
nourish himself, and as he "gets 
better” die ill child, in reflection, 
often flourishes as though he had 
acquired the dignity of knowing he 
had been of value to someone. Dr 
Bettelheim says : 

Many have remarked on the 
“ dedication ” of these young 
members of the therapeutic 
milieu ; dedicated they un- 
doubtedly are, but not merely to 
the patients under their care. 

They are dedicated also to achiev- 
ing their own integration. 

The difference botween Dr Bettel- 
hoiin and other idealists is that he 
does not deny that some such self- 
interest must buttress "love” for 
the deprived (what else buttresses 
the benign interactions of parent- 
hood or marriage ?), but also under- 
stands that it muse be kept under 
the strictest observation and con- 
trol. His staff are evidently expected 
to do the almost impossible; but for 
their own eventual gain. Yet the 
school is not one big therapy group 
for the adults: a most un-American 
commitment to privacy is emphas- 
ized and, at the staff discussions 
round which the work is organized, 
the airing of personal problems is 
discouraged. 

Dr Bettelheim does not claim to 
have run his school on fully egali- 
tarian lines: this was tried and found 
to lead to chaos — worse, to hypo- 
crisy. But his description of his 
staff's initial struggles and defences, 
their mixed motives and fears, their 
disappointment at having to learn 
honesty rather than professional nr^Betteiheira wo 
jargon, is full of respect a nd : pati- 
ence. What they eventually learn 
is to feel as if they were mad 
children, but with adult control and 
awareness. They learn to be neither 
frightened nor fascinated by onto- 
logical chaos.' “Deep and genuine nimtaei 

respect for that which is Incapaci- Rosemary Dlnita&t 

tating is one of the hardest things «tj« at Childrens 
to learn”, says the author. Not only National Children s 


hui « 1 , surely, but n mor.il ediu;<iti'>n 

m itself, n (Mining in im.igiiidiion. 

It is puss i life to see Dr Bette I lie ini’* 
cxposiLinu nf the reLitiuiisliip be- 
tween sick child and caretaker as 
alsn ii parable Im the sick pjrts id 
(lie single self. 

Ho has no truck, however, with 
a mystical concept nf madness or 
with R. D. Icing’s view that treat- 
ment should be given by those who 
"have been there and hack again” 
themselves. Strength of personality, 
nur fragility, is what is ncteded' : 

” One does not need to have a touch 
of scliizophrenia to understand and 
help the psychotic ; there is enough 
of primitive thinking and feeling 
hi all of us for that.” If nsychntics 
were good for each other, ne argues, 
they would soon get well ; in 
hospital they spend plenty of lime 
together. Apart from the fact that 
different points of view enn spring 
from different treatment situations 
— Laing's from experience with the 
pseudo-sane adult who breaks down 
out of a sort of honesty. Dr Bettel- 
heint's with die- autistic child who 
has scarcely begun an independent 
existence — there is still a problem 
by-nassed here. The “ primitive 
feeling” of the school’s staff 
evidently could make them dread 
rather than understand their 
patients until they were guided 
towards comprehension ; and Dr 
Bettelheim has one exceptional 
qualification as a guide. Would he 
still be the only person to have Imd 
nny lasting success with autistics, 
to have found intelligibility in their 
most demented signals, if he had 
not watched the forced disintegra- 
tion of sanity in the concent rat ion 
camp ? He lias, ill fact, been there 
and back again. 

There is an unforgettable story in 
his account of the camps about a 
prisoner, a professional dancer, who 
was ordered to dance at the entrance 
to the gas-chmiiber and gained the 
strength from her dancing to take 
the officer's gun and shoot him 
before she died herself. Might his 
experience in the camps have 
fostered also Dr Bettelheim’s most 
outstanding gift, his understanding 
of the unique value for the indivi- 
dual of symbolic expression ? It is 
not a matter of expecting to cure 
patients by finger-puntling or plasti- 
cine but of total outlook. 

If, fur institute, .tlie chapters tm 
the design and furnishing of the 
school seem rather long-drawn-out, 
it is because they embody an atten- 
tion to a building’s symbolic mes- 
sage ws detailed as that of a medieval 
cathedral ; much money, but more 
Imagination, was expended on both. 
With his child patients he has qn 
immediate grasp of the message in 
an obsession with engines or 
spectacles or weather-forecasting. 
But ho restrains his staff from 
« interpreting ” them (psycho- 
analysed candidates wore particu- 
larly unsuccessful on the staff). The 
counsellor who brought back a run- 
away child by holding up his (In- 
visible) engine to show him it was 
safe had got the idea ; and so in a 
different way had the one who 
climbed into tlie lavatory pan and 
pulled the chain, to show that no 
one actually disappeared down the 
pipe. 

It may be unfair to compare Jan 
Foudrainc’s book. Not Made of 
Wood, also on milieu therapy for 
psychotics, with A Home for the 
Heai't. Bulky and rambling though 
the latter is, there is often more to 
be learnt from Dr Bettelheim s dis- 
cussion of bathrooms than from 
other authors on more abstract 
topics. But his book is certainly not 
for instant cover-to-cover reading* 
and has not quite the general appeal 
of soma of the earlier ones; Di 
Foudraine’s makes lighter reading 
and may be preferred. 

Refreshingly, it is more or less a 
candid record of failures. His. 
account of his psychiatric training 
In the Netherlands, bis amazing dis- 
covery that schizophrenics were 
human, his attempts to Reorganize 
a mental ward in the United States 
bring us to the point where we want 
to know the real outcome of his 
experiments : then die book vapours 
off into theory. Compared with Dr 
Bettelheim’s utterly professional 
book Dr Foudraine’s is merely well- 
intentioned. There is no such thing 
a9 a schizophrenic person, he 


writes : It is a kindly sentiment, but 
Dr Bettelheim would probably say 
that there was, and he would know 
how to set about releasing him as 
he was once released himself. He 
has more than paid his debt to those 
be left behind. 


\e has written a 
't-raviewt for the 
Bureau. 
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VICTORIAN CULTURE AND SOCIETY' 

Hditcil by Eugene C. HI tick 

The UdL-Liinciiluiy Ilhlury of Western Civilization series 
1 victurianlMii ’ rlntis witli a misleading tone nf stability mnl oilier, fur 
ben cut li die veneer of calm, r Civ-Limed □uiliiM'ity Is a pittutc nf in omen - 
ioiis Llinnge. The era was unc nf dynamic social progress, Industrial 
revolution, (CLliuolngicnl in novation .nut KCOKraplilcui ex pan si on. The 
iniiuct nP these changes on Victor Un society Is vividly culli'Cyt'd In tlilx 
book Lliruugh a selection uf Uuciuneiits drawn fnnn tlie legacy of nil age 
nf tellers, unparalleled In Us imagination and detail, 
lin no 

THE ALMANAC OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 1974 

Michael Barone, Grant Ujifusa and Dougins Matlhcws 
At a time of unprecedented political turmoil In America, Cimgicss has 
rc- emerged os a powerful national entity. This second edition of the 
.4 bulimic has been completely rewritten, updated and reset io accom- 
modate the trend. 

‘ ... an excellent one- volume guide in the jungles of Congressional 
politics. Thu editors, three Harvard graduates, have brought together 
In 1030 pages an immense amount of useful Information and presented 
it in a format easily employed for readv reference purposes ’ — Richard 
Rose, New Society, on the first edition. 

X10.D0 ' 

VIRTUE IN DISTRESS 

Studies In the Novel of Sentiment from Richardson to Satie 
R. F. Brlsseiidcn 

This penetrating historical and critical studv of the sentimental Ideal 
examines the novels of Richardson, Sterne, Goldsmith, Gocihu. Jane 
Austen and the Marquis de Sade. By setting them in their intellectual 
and social context he throws fresh lluht on their relevance fur the 
modern reader and the rise and fall of the sentimental Idea of virtue. 
£5.45 

TECHNIQUES IN NUCLEAR 

STRUCTURE PHYSICS 

J. B. A. England 

Up-to-date and with detailed hi tiling raphlex, this book gives the baste 
In form ariun on most of the more Important techniques and Instruments 
In nuclear structure physics. An essential, basic text and reference 
source at both under Graduate und post graduate levels. 

Published in two volumes. 

1 IO. 0 U ciiiih paperbQik Cl 'u ctu-h 

THOMAS HARDY AND HISTORY 

R. J. White 

Thomas Hardy inherited his mother's memories of the Napoleonic 
wars, his father’s feelings for ihe country side and Ills mother's rever- 
ence for education. This book examines how this inherited sense of 
history, combined with his talents as a poet and seer, qualified him 
ro ba the historian of the dying Wessex society. 

1*95 

POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY 

A New Selection 

Selected, with an Introduction and Notes, by T. R. M. Crclgldon 
This new nmliology of 282 poems Es the biggest and most comprehen- 
sive, offering but k cross-section of all his poetic work. The arrange- 
ment ol the poems In thematic and verse- type categories gives new 
Insight Into Hardy's art at a lima when his Importance as one ul lha 
greatest poets of Mils ct-uimy has been mu widely recognized. 

13.5(1 pDpcrhmk £1.15 

A further title in the Casebooks series 

BROWNING: ‘MEN AND WOMEN* 

AND OTHER POEMS 

Udtted by J. R. Watson . . , 

This selection of critical comment on Browning’s dramatic monologues 
and tlie best of his lyrics pays special attention to * Men and YVonien . 
Dr Watson's Introduction surveys tlio sources and dovelopmmit of 
Browning’s poetic themes and appraises the critical responses to Ills 


bp: 


pnpeibick £1.20 

THE BENEVOLENCE OF LAUGHTER 

Comte Poetrv of the Commonwealth and Restoration 

This la the First serious attempt to deal with the much neglected poetry 
of the Commonwealth and Restoration. Hitherto it has been much 
lanorad because of the mlataken association of die comic with the un- 
serious. By showing how the comic element contributes to the poetry, 
It leads to a complete revaluation of the literature. 

£ 5.93 

FOUNDATIONS OF INDUCTIVE LOGIC 

Second Edition 

Roy flarrod 

Reissued to meet a continuing high demand, this book has been dis- 
cussed by Sir Alfred Ayer as lolloivs : ' hSa arguinent ls hlEhly lngeni- 
ous, and his fidelity to the empiricist standpoint. Which I share with 
him, la admirably consistent. Even If h!a claim to have solved one. of 
the most Intractable problems of philosophy Is not acceptable, It calif 
for serious attention. 1 
«.95 


PERSONAL IDENTITY 


Godfrey Vescy 

?ft°the™Hght P of Indent philosophical work on the subject, Professor 
Vesoy critically examines the -problem ® p pewonai JdMttty M it 
seated Uself to David Hume. This is a lurid and original contribution 
to the debate on an Important philosophical issue. 

£ 2 . 50 . 

WAR AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

A Compare live study of Britain, France, Oermany. Russia and the 
United States 

Arthur Warwick , , „ . 

This Is a systematic, comparative and themotlc analysis of the vast 
changes wrought by the major wars of the twentieth eratury. 1 ftlndor. 
porates relevant Ideas from the social sciences while at the same time 
exploring the impact of war on literature and the arts. 

£3.00 papertnek £2.50 

ESSAYS IN ANTFLABOUR HISTORY 

Responses to tlie Rise ol Labour in Brllaln 

Edited by Kenneth D. Brown 

This la an Interrelated collection of original essays which examines 

lin - - • • 


some of the political 
independent working-class pol: . 
tdviam In die years between 1850 and 1930. 
£10.0* 


Britain by the rise of ad . 
Cal movement committed to .cojlec- 
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IH -.row mill ill ■ iii/c, |Wi>n* 
cimnn rr* iirvil cMi .i rf:i»inr« I'nr 
lll-.lllll, ClIlK.IIKlII .11 1 cJ i.ipil.il 

mi ■•Mlllciil. liu i |ii»cu people find it 
hiii'd hi r.jve fur ‘.mil ••mis, fspr 
ruillv it’ I heir funiilii") .ire I'roivinp. 
I'.'vil lii'li |)Cii|ili* in iJlnsI I'nur 
coiiiii i ies s.ivc lilt If ; Iwiiu; iis s*l- 
fi-.h .l< mlllfl' pei>|ik', .111(1 Kuril i 5 

tint i liicii luck may urn Iasi, ihcv 
iifi l'ii ii.se* surplus income fur cm- 
*,|jk mills ciiiisiiinpiiini. ur s.ili n 
inv.iv ■ i lull .id f Tilior Mem If dneu- 
me ms this fur Latin America ). 
If n rely, n Meiji Japan or a Maoist 
(.'liinu mil'll! mobilize nr enthuse ii.s 
people in .save their wsiy mu uf, .md 
in spile of, poverty, tlejierally iuib 
must ask if richer cutiiiirios can 
help. 

They, too, are .selfish. Can they, 
in helping nnuv countries, help Liicm- 
selves ? The best hope lies In im- 
proving “ the international division 
of la hour " — in removing barriers to 
rational fitot maximal J flows of 
goods, capital and people among 
un lions, so each can special! 'e in 
what ii does best. Harriers to these 
movements are of threu types. Some 
impede internal hum I flows directly 
— tariffs, i mm ignition cool mis. 
Olliers distort their prices— inaiiipu- 
Iniion of foreign governments, 

*’ cornering'' cotnmodiiy markets. 
0 liters, again, prevent foreigners 
from developing info new special- 
isms a ml pa I ictus of exchange — 
usually by lying ■ hem to purlieu lur 
prod nets, ex-cult mini trade puriiiop*, 
or dominant firms. 

These barriers die exposed by 
liberals, but arc used in help the 
rich t torn ilia le the ]>nor along liiiex 
analysed by Marxists. However, 
both the rich nml ihe poor nmionx 
lose from the resulting inisal loca- 
tions. Unless powerful group* 
within each nation gained from ilic 
harriers, they would go. The 
question, Can rich countries, in 
helping pour countries, help them- 
selves?, suggests another: Can 

.such groups he defeated, hr i had or 
cum punstued ? 

When they are nut, the resulting 
iiiisallncnlinu affects _ all three 
sources of poor couii tries’ capacity 
in import. Their exports bring in 
hItuiu $65,0(10 million a vc.u ; aid 
(after unc has "peeled tit * ani- 
cliolce ”, in llr M on tie’s words, uf 
iii layers of pseudo-aid) pi.'iimps 
$4,000 mil linn -, and private uvor- 
seus invosnuem (FOl) at mast S 1,000 
million, if one deducts repatriated 

E refits. If mi sail uc alio ns, and. 
once prospects for improvement, 
are roughly in pro por lion to flows ; 
nnd if development experts special- 
ize where they can be of mnsi use. 
aa they counsel OLhcrs ; then one 
would expect sixty-five bonks on 
trade to four on aid and nno on POT. 
Yat in the typical bundle reviewed 
here the ratio is 4 :11 :4. Let us 
follow l ho balance of ten! not ver- 
bal Importance, especially as die 
hooks on hid are on average die 
least guud. 

* * * 

;What_ is 'the case for freer trade ? 
Suppose Britain produces textiles a 
little mare cheaply than India, but 
I extile- machinery much mo re 

cheaply. Then Britain — rather than 
□take textiles at home — cun acquire 
more textiles, with less effort, by 
specializing in machinery and selling 
it to India in exchange for textiles. 
Similarly, India cun acquire more 
tux tile- machinery, by making textiles 
and selling them to Britain, than 
by using the same resources to 
make the machines at home. When- 
ever the ritiio between the cost of 
making, say, a square mile of cotton 
textiles and a standard loom, is 
sufficiently different in Britain and 
Tndiu to overcome transport costs, 
both gain front trade. 

Of course, os countries develop and 
discover, i-licir advantages change— 
Indian watches are already cheaper 
than many coinpargblo Swiss watches 
(so much fgr . n hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.**) i, but ' contact 
with world markets, not autarky,' is 
likeliest tp enable counties to 
change accordingly. Indeed, Gerald 
Meier (in Trade Strategies for Deve- 
lopment, a -valuable symposium) 
points out that their- growth ** is 
correlated better with rising exports 
than with any other variable”. So 
■ excessive protection is not only self- 
ish Cor rich countries: it is solf- 
; defeating for poor ones, since re- 
sources tied up in the inefficient 
replacement of imports c minor make 
growth-inducing exports. The Case 
for freer trade is not just "static”., 
Paul Slreetcn’s collection care- 
fully explores that case ; but some 
: nf his contributors slight it. Thus 
Frances Stewart, while clear and use-: 

: fill, is wrong ro cl Hint that ft requires 
: “ absence' uf economies of scale ” 

' (these actually increase the draw- 
: backs of doing a little uf everything 
SO’.;: self. : as you must to import 
no; hing), “ft^M employment” (idle 
■esfHitVpi. strengthen ih^. ’cose 'for 
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trade, which c.in (.-tnplny llu-ni), »r 
" identity of . . . tastes in all ctniti- 
tries co tic er nee! " (the innro these 
vary, ihc le.ss phiu-sihly can each 
oi uni ry .satisfy its own by efficient 
domestic prndiicilon). 

Nor should she blame free trade 
for Taiwan's 100,0(10 imported tele- 
vision sets: home-made sets ten- 
euu raged in other countries by pro- 
tection, as Islam argues) are at 
leusL us inefficient and unfair a use 
uf scarce resources in poor coun- 
tries. The real problem lies wjtlt 
i lie elites, who warp trade policies 
to their own advnntagc, not with 
trade expansion itself. Free trade, 
far front requiring free murkets us 
Dr Sachs suggests, works best 
with planning, national anti inter- 
national. 

Nor need rich-poor trade turn i lie 
prices uf I railed ponds against pilin' 
countries. Jagdish Bling watt’s useful 
paper, in The Gap Between fitch 
and Hoar Nations, belies Dr 
Me tide's assertion of " the deteri- 
oration of the terms nf trade fur 
most" primary products. Oil is 
one strikingly recent refutation. 

Arghiri Emmanuel In Unequal 
Exchange presents u m licit profit un- 
der argument aguiust free trucle fur 
poor cuuntries. Like must econo- 
mists, he argues Lliar relatively free 
movement of capital around coun- 
tries will menu that it earns similar 
profit rales everywhere, since It 
will be moved wherever such rates 
uru uttniciive, and tltus drive them 
down there. However, movement uf 
Inbuilt' in search of higher wages Is 
restricted by laws against imniigra- 
liuii; hence there is no mechanism 
to cciiinli'/e wages uniung countries. 
Ur hut man mil, like Marx, argues 
that wages deter mine prices, and 
rein'eseiit the " historical and tinmtl 
subsistence" cost of labour; Inn lie 
recognizes dint the power nf .strong 
Western unions turps ” subsistence " 
into n rather meaningless word. For 
l)r lint maitue I, rich cuuntries sell 
dear to, and buy cheap from, the 
Third World because their workers . 
have established and can enforce 
u much higher wage, und because 
wages determine prices. 

He docs not pro lend that prices 
“ move against ” the Third World 
(though he some limes carelessly .sug- 
gests this) ; or thut its export pro- 
ducts suffer from “ unequal ex- 
change ” (indeed lie claims tiiuL 
whatever it produced, given its low 
wage, would be said cheap to the 
high-wage world). Mis brilliant 
attempt ar a Marxist theory of 
trade, however, lias two weaknesses. 
First, it ignuros demand ; ho w do 
rich- country exporter* get the Third 
World to buy at the high price im- 
plicit iu i heir high wages, and could 
they, do sn if, say, they sold ir mud 
and bought its gold ? Secondly — 
even if they could — in inferring that 
poor conn trios cannot guin from 
trade because it ,( translates ” their 
low wages into low export prices, 
lie Ignores the power of extra ex- 
ports to employ some of the work- 
less of the Third World. That 
would raise its total wage income 
even if export demand failed lo bid 
up its wage rate. 

However, Dr Emmanuel’s insight 
into who. in rich countries, exploits 
the Third World is profound. British' 
capitalists earn much the same pro- 
fit rate lit Britain ns hi India. But 
theaft tea-far British consumers rqt-: 
fleets low wages oij Indian' planta- 
tions | apd high yzqges for British' 
.Workers, costly imports for Indians 
buying their products. Naive inter- 
nationalists, Marxist or liberal, will 
abhor Dr Einmumiol’s honest dis- 
missals of workers’ solidarity -and 
equalization, through trade respec- 
tively 1 J but no future account of 
rich-poor trade can ignore his book. 

However, most of these bodks sug- 
gest that organized labour in rich 
Countries does <ih6rc .harm to the 
world’s .poor by preventing traits- 
actions than by-miposlng “ unequal ” 
prices upAn • them: .Dr Mende’s 
"conflict.; . . < between the low- 
income producers of the under- 1 
developed countries and the farmers, 
die craftsmen, and the historically 
condemned, labour-intensive indus- 
tries of Lhe rich world ” implies that 
the Jailer react by protectionism, 
not * ■ " unequal * exchange ". • 

Mrs Stc'waW .aUtaric&r'V-- further' 


By Michael Upton 


objection in freer trade In develop- 
ment policy : that firms iu rich 
countries— whicii do ill must till l lie 
win-id's research— direct innovations 
'■ I'upital-iniensivvly ” (lhat is, 
io wards saving scarce labour and 
using plentiful cupital) so that the 
labour-intensive products and pro- 
cesses, in which free trade " fixes ” 
poor countries, leave them with un- 
dynamic technologies — picking ten 
instead of packing it. Her view does 
not imply autarky hut does argue 
far highly “ protected ”, technologic- 
ally independent development. 

However, new techniques are em- 
bodied in investment, which costs 
resources. Pakistan and Latin 
America in the 1960s wasted at leust 
5 per cent uf output by making, ut 
home, tilings that could have been 
imported more cheuply in exchange 
for exports. Five per cent of their 
output means about 50 per cent nf 
nut investment. If freer trude could 
have enlarged their investihle sur- 
plus by 50 per com, surely It would 
nave accelerated their attainable 
rate of appropriate technical pro- 
gress ? 

* *■ * 

If poor countries du upi for trade 
expansion, where can they turn ? 
There are five main choices : agri- 
cultural or inuniifac tilled ex port 
expansion, by cnnveittiuiml methods, 
to rich countries as a whole ; deals 
with Communist countries > integra- 
tion among poor countries them- 
selves ; and Lhe construction of bila- 
teral trading blocs, between one rich 
mid one poor country or group. 

Foreign Capital and Economic 
Underdevelopment in Jamaica typi- 
fies the new respect for agricultural 
exports. They " do not rely as 
heavily un imported inputs as the 
new. export industries. . . . Thus 
| ilteir | relative contribution ... to 
net foreign exchange receipts is . . . 
greater than Lite share indicated bv 
the gross figures.’' 

All these authors agrue in con- 
demning ugi-icuftuial protection iu 
the West, which .saddles it with dear 
food and inefficient formwork, and 
the Third World (to qunte Hurry G. 
Johnson) with “ an impurtam 
obstacle tu the utilization [of trade 
as un] engine of ecoiiontic growth ", 
Also, in Trade Strategics for Devel- 
opment, Dr Sachs and Mahhooh ul- 
Haq point out ihut in 1970 the 
United StaLes, Britain, Japan nnd 
the EEC spent three times as much 
on shoring up inefficient fni'iiters, 
largely aguiust imports front poor 
countries, as on aid. The EEC’s 
especially bad record is spelt out 
hy Sidney Dell, and (in The Gap 
Between Rich and Pnor Nations) 
hy Branko Horvat. Abundant evi- 
dence is provided that terms-of- 
trade pessimism is misplaced, and 
(by Dr Emmanuel) that agricultural 
exporters can prosper — if given 
access. 

The discussion of manufactured 
exports is permeated bv outmoded 
fears that, poor countries may ro- 
ma'n Un cite u tvpical piece of 
Paul A{pcrt*s non-English in Part- 
nership or Confrontation ?) " hewers 
of wood and porters of water". 
Thus Santiago. Macario warns in 
Latin America in the International 
Economy, against “ labour-inten- 
sive Industry . . . not experien- 
cing dynamic technical ebanau ” ; 
Dr Mende claims that “ the 
proposed division of labour petri- 
fies ... the old colonial pat- 
terns, the, only difference being- 
that the. v list . of • industries 

allocated to tlto less developed 
countries is expanded”. But Mr 
Turner shows how vim] . and 
wicofonid! Is th^t. “petite dtf- 
ference ; the new exports of the 
Third World include rapid-transit 
cats, typewriters, , -calculators, 
watches and computer core 

memories, where ■' “ already the 
crucial- microelectronics conic 

largely front Southeast Asia ", For 
a -.while, these are being produced 
largely- in factories' owned by “the 
cream of ■ the US electronics 
Industry”; but already they are 
-technologically . dynamic. • 

• . O^lV, niAitufactiired exports from 
rite Third World are accused of £ix- 

1,1 j once in lubbur-iniciisjvc 

and wopd-hewing postures, and . in 
capital-intensive and hence inappro- 

F^ r ;l»n h u Q L os1 ^; L °Sical or hot, 
the implicit hostility to such ex- 
ports fiiids powerful allies among 
niejr merficieiu competitors, in ihe 



West. In Luiiii .*1 tncricti in ilie in. 
icrnational Economy, Reynolds 
niidei'lines that Latin Ainericii's 
“ areas of most rapid ex- 
port growth are now facing 
increased [United States | threats 
oi protection”; in Trade Strategics 
for Development, llirsch shows 
that rlic development uf both 
the EEC and E FT A in the 
1960s discri minuted severely against 
Asian and Latin AmcricHti exports, 
while Mr Dell documents the tiny 
scope of the tariff cuts unilaleiallv 
offered by EEC to pnor cuuntries 
fur limited amounts of ilicir manu- 
factured exports. 

Professor Blmgwnii provides ihe 
key: ” Cheap labour-intensive im- 
ports [while] good for the rich 
iiannuK, [mean] costs of adjustment 
localised on those who lose employ- 
nieni in [specific! trades and must 
. . . retrain . . . and even , , . 
migrate " ; hence " more effective 
co ni pen. sat or v policies tu improve 
the domestic mobility nf labour 
are clearly necessary ... if trade 
policy is to be suitably untended 
Yet hoi h Barbara Ward ami Andre 
hilip iu Jhe Widening Gap under- 
line "the political impossibility of 
. . . free trade without rndic-ji re- 
adjustments wiiliin . . . industrial- 
ized economies". Robert Shaw, in 
Development Tinian, even argues 
that ndjustment nssistnncu ini]) lies, 
"nu overall, systematic inuiinowei' 
plan fur the* [United Status I eco- 
nomy ". The henefits of free- trade 
are not only independent, economi- 
cal l.Vj of the [tea market hut nre 
politically nnuLtaiiiubla within it. 

The _ other approaches by ]iuui' 
countries m trutle ex puns inn— deals 
['''til Co iu munis t countries. Third 
World integration and hihitei'i.ilism 
—share a recognition that, uniting 
nations as well as within iliein. 
tmsscr-passer is urn iiii|xiriam to 
he tied to the mitmodcd shibboleths 
■it laisscr-faire. Uiiforiiiuniely, pcHir 
countries’ experiences with " Cum- 
niuiiisi (rude " have cast doubt un 
dial (i'll i It, as Pakistan's Trade with 
Eastern Bloc C nun tries convincingly 
11 list rums. East-Sou ill inulo, ns 
a share of world trade, doubled 
between I960 and l%9— hut 

VJ ij 1° ! ! I * l, y 2..1 per cent. 
If I iikjsiiiii s case is ry picul, more- 
over. Sourli-lu-Enst planned exports 
have been depress i ugly like* Somh- 
to-West tmiilunned exports : rela- 
tively mi important to the (conse- 
quently mure powerful) richer part- 
ner. rending to be exchanged for 
technically satisfactory hut econo- 
mically unsuitable imports, circum- 
senhud by " dozens of iilunning 
directives I ro] displace maim* 
Southern products ", mul hence un- 
helpful to the poorer countrv’s 
manufactured exports save through 
complaisant noinencluiuru ”, 

Mr Dell Is misled by this nomcn- 
c ature, hut emphasizes one hopeful 

irniiiKrnMi 6 l emp,iasia l ,IuLe d by 
iCUMbCONl planners on security 

of supplies 1 ’ has led them into 
particularly dose tics wirlt . . 
Egypt and India ... to [ensure 
tj UC su PElies so that they view 
Last-South trade ns part of a 
system . . . covering . . . economic 
and technical assistance . . . transfer 
of technology ... and [lijiking of] 
iilans ._ . : to [ensure] supplies on 
i*/ 1 1 ' This has lessons for 

West-South tiade expansion : it 
requires not only ciJnveiitional 
adjustment assistance to retrain 
Western workers but also “adjust- 
ineitt loans” to re-equip .Southern 
producers to deliver rhplr extra 
exports rdinbly, bn lime und to the 
right specifications. 

As for trade among poor conn- 
r ‘® s ’ Pessimists (leaving usidu 
Leopold Kohr s absurd view thut 
common markets are useful only 
among economic grown-ups) argue 
ru JjWatlon implies eiilier 
liberalizing current trade, or har- 
monizing future plans: but thin 
nearby poor countries trade .little 
'!»Eri S0 l « he i y , mus f export sitnilur. 
Tvi 1 /*' la,ck ['eally firm plans. 
trade Strategics for Development 
dispenses this plausible gloom, 
j Vlipe "Hflis shows rapid growth 
m trade within ihe liberalized 

t rCm ! lhe Third World 

front, I960 to 1970: most not- 

ably exports within the Central 
American Cortinjon Marker rose 
eightfold, from 7j .per cent tn 
t-b per cuiu of the member-/ tmul 


by i oi rn- industry * 

,i,r,rt - KnSS’Sj 1 ; . I 

Wiigens, mid i-’rench and r ■ 
television sets, rather rh?„ r l,r 

J'.?” “ ,ul pencil lelevbonll! 1 

rng i disrupt, on (though 3h 
might add, benefits). 

Go rul'd und Victoria Cur 
gust a “ ' 


-- i.^iuna LUri-jn 

simpler und less «... ‘ 
method of integration ” am .® £r ; 
countries — free-trade areas f iV. 
tlnm common markets. firVi; 
uel provides further argumS 
joim trade planning by p<j ut . 
mex: that (heir ” cuaiptiiii un 
export] . . . preveiu[s| a takeifr 
wages ”, that “a commoo nurtal 


.< iwenty-six rich ones in 
•‘.rdNniious' mulli lateral cou- 
al best provide risks 
:“ n J .o tread on each 

lories increasingly rccog- 
If election has dun, aged 
'"h.i (like Luis Szekely in 

►’Anri) cannot ‘‘see how the 

f/Sr of liberalization could 
■' J£| if the balance of pay- 
S-.U, left »o its own devices . 
*■ jeumrics’ governments Us 
:.■] julmgren pnnits out) fem 
. f liberalize imports, ilio 

'.io iusi of adjustment uss, si- 

...ate prohibitive. Vet. it both 
towards phased, expanded 
’ .... the poor 


. ' ------ «» ^viuAitiru iKIdri 

the underdeveloped countries 
would [permit | escape frnm , 
equnl exchange”— and ihai au,- 
taxes on their exports to rich fo- 
mes would be a good semndW 
J lus is supported in The U'/ioi,* 
G«p by James Mirrlees, who i" 
thut the worse the rich cmiku; 
prospects of finding subsihutct L 
a product, the more the pour o 
porters should lax it. pr. 
fessnr Mirrlees nnd Dr l.mmar, - 
righily stress the justice l 
such action, hut rite riii t 
retallution is serious. 

The fifth rouie iu trade euum-: 
— hilaturnl deals between rich i 
poof countries (nr groups) involii’ 
balanced increases in exports fre 
each — gets un unjustifiably M 
press in these hooks. Rilatcrjls 
starts with disu dvu mages thatv 
less to the ru;il needs uf iod>f. 
pom' limn ro uccidems of hisi&n 
Professor Sr r reten poiim 

thru colonial history set an i rr _ 
ing precedent for “ regional mat 
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it wffK together, 

. -.rt balance of 
CW and the rich country 
■mvloy its workers in export 
- Ifi Bui such conmlex arrange- 
i require simplified negotia- 
‘-1M io tango, not 122. 


j:inds at (he opposite pole to 
•id agreements aimed at shared 
■u (though Professor Huntington 
..-h that without some pay-off 
Si dJI stop giving). The key 
Bn b whether aid furthers deve- 
!Ui. Growth Is only part of de- 
«;meal; but Gustav Papaiiek's 
KtDg— that aid, which finances 
Kn aue-rentli of development iu- 
■m\, statistically " explains " 
':i cDMenlh of growth m poor 

( ,a in- remains crucial. It posi- 
i dosi of ihcse_ books, but that 
rbot excuse ilteir failure to test 
i< relationship (save for a pass- 
I [infirmation by Hollis Chenery 
[pj Widening Gap and some rvi- 
J it [too Dr Girvan that Jamaica 
UiM unwisely but to some gain). 
Brecher and S. A. Abbas, des- 
_ iheir tide, and a mass of mi- 
pjned case-studies, never ask 
rhr periods (or sectors) with 
mid in Pakistan showed better 
'ipraenl. 

liifi.-jni Dr Pupanek's finding two 
P follow. First, aid plays tun 
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agreed mu “ in nui-mnipeic each 
oilier in I ilu ndi slime ms ” in aiLraci 
shares nf a (probably) fixed total 
nl available 1*01. an emir exposed in 
II. P*sier Gray's The Ecminmics 
of Business Investment A broad . 
Audeui: (and, earlier, Indium 

libci ality on profit i emi it. incus 
reflects ihe percept it u, that--wiih 
?«r!r a expoi'is and imports due to 
J i . ,,u ' v FOI minus profit out- 

flow ’ represents a etude view 
ur ils impact on tin; balance of pay- 
ments. 

Raymond VernnnS percept ivo 
paper in The Gap Between Rich 
mid Pnor Nations confirms ihu 
Andean hunch that it is also ion 
gloomy a view. Moreover, pour 
couiiirics can soften any remain- 
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io rui, ttieroDy ceiling its 

icpiitnable profits and raising 

national benefits from its activities 
(though cine must add that PC l 
otren insists on such protection). 
From Pnirnte Foreign Investment 
and f(ie Developing Wo Ad, rhev can 
cu !l . Frank Rampcrsad’s Eden of 
getting POI to press for niurkec 

PETER ADY ( Editor) : fnr „ ,h c em hs homo 

Private Foreign Investment and the posn^'w °™ f 


II. PETER GRAY : 

The Economics of Business Invest- 
ment Abroad 
249pp. Macmillan. £6. 
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siiurcL-less history, tiioughtless use 
of data (for exumple on unemploy- 
ment). and unstructured, pompous 
pluiiuides. Several authors, how- 
ever — notably Mrs Hart, Dr Segrc 
mid Miss Hny ter— engage three 
serious aid issues ; volume, criteria 
of allocution, and field management. 

On volume, Mr Hensman and Dr 
Mende full into a trap spotlit by 
Robert E. Hunter : “ Senator Church 
implies that our aid is worth less 
than [its face value]. He is right. 
But that is an argument for doing 
tunre, not less." Mrs Hart carefully 
analyses the poor prospects For aid 
flows frqjti the United States, the 
biggest donor j but even the present 
level of uid is less than it scents, 
l.adv Ward, Dr Mende, und many 
others emphasize how ties to over- 
priced donor exports, and Interest 
on loans, drain away the real value 
of aid. There are less familiar drams: 
Mrs Hart shows how allocation 10 
diem states has dissipated the use- 
fulness of aid ; Dr Patel, Professor 
ul-Hiiq and Mr Bhagwatl show how 
aid tied to " Western” exports keeps 
out rival exports from othor aid re- 
cipients ; nnd Mrs Hart's ideal, that 
•• aid . . . fits . . . tho requirements 
of the [recipients | for forward plan- 
ning ", implies that sudden arbit- 
rary cancellations and restrictions 
by donors have further eroded aid. 
Yet Dr Mendo overlooks that his 
own Chapter Four— peeling the old 
artichoke — destroys his later argu- 
ment, that the tiny sum remaining 
could cause major " recolonisation . 

On aid allocation, in The Widen- 
ing Gap Arthur Lewis argues that for 
poor countries to ask donors to put 
up and shut up *' is a non-starter j 
Dr Patel retorts that " liberal . . . 
touchiness ”, especially while donors 
distribute aid largely for foreign- 
policy reasons, produces a strident 
style of performance-oriented aid 
diplomacy , • ■ suspicions _ of neo- 
colonialism [and] grating o° 
nerves ”. Is this confrontation neces- 
sary ? Only if "performance 
criteria " mean that donors unilater- 
ally vouchsafe further aid only to 
such recipients as have grown. A11 
acceptable alternative is that_ pro- 
jects be scrutinized before aid flows, 
by donor and recipients together, 
for their likely impact on growth 
and poverty. That, however, re- 
quires humble monitoring 111 farms 
and factories, not grand model- 
building in Delhi and Washington. 

These books give hints : Professor 
Brecher and Dr Abbas show how 
French and German aid procedures 
(to sugar-mills) threatened even 
such projects as Ayub’s Pakistan 
was prepared to locate in the im- 
poverished Eastern Wing ; Mrs 
Hart’s account of United States aid 
to Thailand reveals "a strange nie- 
hmge of the bad and the beautiful 
in which sound malaria-control pro- 
jects wero in nd way vitiated by 
" aid " tu the political police : and 
in The Widening Gap Professor 
Streeten and Akbar Noman provide 
a simple model for deciding if an aid 
project benefits the recipient, given 
its impact on his output and savings. 

On the whole, though, there is 
much fruitless complaining about 
uid allocation to "bad” countries— 
i ' ■ largely irremediable : upshot or 


- , swap guarantees against 

takeover for (properly audited} pro- 
fit restraints. 

Neither Dr Gray nor Mr Turner 
convincingly shows that ” multi- 
national corporations ” ure cieorlv 
definable, new, or essentially differ- 
ent from other POI; a moment's 
thought about the East India Com- 

. pany also suggests that the spec- 

e r " runaway companies” 

donor Foreign policy and, as Mrs People who aim at personal gains U r0 ! n Lancashire to India), or of 
Hart emphasizes, defensible if poor might, however, yield more devel- L ore i¥Hi r * c l e increasingly dominated 
people benefit— and little serious onniem than those who seek it vy N {P NLs ' ls u no |} ovc,t y either. If 
anulvsis of criteria for project sup- directly : therein lies the case for mnls di e what they claim, why do 
port! Dr Mende’s and Mrs Harrs private overseas Investment ill poor |I»oy seek (in Lady Ward’s words) 
atracks on aid projects which help countries (POI). It generates huge security to repatriate profits”? 
growth but not the poor nre sup- amounts of rhetoric, and not only ? true muuinational there is no 


ported hy some of Professor 
Bieriier's and Dr Abbas’s evidence 
For the 1960s (five times as much 
United States aid to West Pakistan 
ns 10 the poorer, equally populous 
East ; aid For Pakistan International 
Airlines and four Intercontinental 


among detractors ; advocacy leads 
even the rigorous Harry Johnson 
(in The Widening Gap) into the 
Fallacy that policy restrictions on 
the foreign corporation produce 
cost increases necessarily " borne by 
the domestic consumers of the cor- 


patrin. In The Widening Gap 
Professor Johnson speaks of 
n the _ large MNC— and primarily 
[he international company based 
in the US”, yet expects a 
‘’dwindling of the power of 
Lhe national state relative to the 


Hotels), but have been overtaken by porat ion’s products, not [by Itsl corporation **; Mr Turner’s account 

the aid policies of some major shareholders ”. Need either side feel ok United States labour's campaign 

donors, including the World Bank, so strongly? POI in poor countries for laws against POI lhat "exports 

Moreover, much aid (notHbly to ia very small — 5 per cent of gross jobs ’ suggests Lhese two fornuila- 

small farmers) helps both equality domestic investment in ^ Latin lions sii uneusily together. 



sarily suitable for uid financing. Whitehead confirms that repatriated argues persuasively that they incor- 
Simon Ku/nptn'fi minaih n H nar P rofits massively erode any remain- porat e (and provide possibly anti* 
In Sg an Si len RhSfeJ Pw ,,l « foreign -exchange contribution national pay-offs to) more of tha 
Nation* enneh di tbit tha rich from P0I > a ? do unauthorized, out- host economy than their historical 
onlnSedtanS flows under" errors and omissions ”. predeccssors-but then so does 
per head* in tha oTst centurv "while Mra Hart showa t,ml 40 V C K cent °* domestic capital. Evidence oF real 
Frl atl of the poor lew cievelopad PD1 in W counUies was in petro- differences between MNCs and other 
count ries rose KiliCS afmo R leu in-leaving even less for the over- P0 I is provided only in Dr Girvnn’s 
countries rose two niirus «c w i lc | m ina majority of poor coun- excellent analysis of foreign bauk- 

Ri chard Jolly estimates in The trios without iL. ing in Jamnica. His conclusion, that 

Widening Gap that even current, . remaining not value of POI to jf sinned not by pleasing foreigners 

1 .... but by providing misdirected and 



Four times its present size by the . a nd*down sSo- P laint is that and especially 

end of the century”. Hence Mrs ^ Lffllfflv to change 5 big MNCs, use costly machines and 

Hart’s, call for a « world equality employ few unskilled workers. Mr, 


target "'for aid merely invites Pro- | L E?onomu f r arauea that Turner’s somewhat dramatic picture 

Fessor Huntington’s rejoinder tliat 1970s POlla unlikd^to " con- oi hordes of United States “run- 

" the case for not bothering to dp »■ ■ 1 | 70s « Lm JSre o( awa V industries’* seeking cheaper 

anything becomes oyerwheTming . resou ,. ces f i 0 S,| nK towards Latin or less difficult labour, however. 
Aid must seek to help poor people resomew t lowing to war os uaun guggests a standflrd liberal visjon . 

in poor countries, not to close un- . 1 ™ “ ” ld that expansion undertaken for profit : 

bridgeable chasms between dubious seem lru P e of ^ a nd Africa. Dr brings {P- P° or nf coun ; 

averages. . Emmanuel points out that even ^ ^ J ik l P t'° feS fro 

Here Dr Segres book W dwl- colonialism generally sought access 
ienging. He sees the conditions f 01 - trad8 ( on terms of "unequal *7! cotporalion already has an 
of ‘‘micro-cooperation”, between exchange ”) rather than for POI, 

donor and local recipient, that can par tly because capital movements 

make aid projects go on succeed- around the world tend to equalize la»our in tfte counties 

ing after Ho stresses m-nfit mina anvumn ■ vuSfiiAiii' fhs •/ ■ wj III research on the adap- 

the need 
agreement 

community, um . — yir" «> n« oia i»a uuai-bviuuioi _ r l M . iirnannt-i- hf f*rha 

the development workers and the na rionalisms. Never tiieless, these widanin* ?K Ct rll 

legitimizing elite * of traditional books reveal an upsurge of interest hanuon and ^hat ovm whan*!? 

local leaders. On both sides, middle- in . p 0f> concentrating on three -5JJ2. SS® 1 

men” must be found who are issues : the " raVers e flow dilemma *\ coun t er v a\li ne advantages 'Brid Mr 
" strangers ” not " foreigners : Un- the multi-national corporation SrnSl ftHnSS m ihS 

guisticaily competent, resident aid (MNC) nnd technology transfer. philips U trecht 8 exDeriment in 

personnefa n d in nova ti ve butaccep- The reverse flow dilemma is that, "Third World electronics" sug. 
experts^ mid "westarnhed^’^dMoes^ if .repatriated profit, exceeds the gests that technologies 


sug. 
con be 


. - .. inflow of -new POI, the poor adapted, 

tic elites. country's savings potential and However, Dr Girvan’s evidence 

Dr Segre’s carefully documented balance qf payments are, prima supports Professor Johnson's hint 
hypothesis raises three doubp. First, t ac ie damaged ; if not, an increas- that POI Is technologically consorvft- 
*‘ tha legitimizing elite usually ip- Ing share of capital passes into dve. American bauxite , companies, 

eludes priests, moneylenders, big foreign hands. Albert Hlrachmann’s despite Jamaica’s cheap labour ana 

landlords, and others who will use remedy (in a celebrated paper high interest, neither replaced 
innovations to strengthen their domi- reprinted in part in The Widening machines by workers in mining- nor 
nation, and thus, to resist economic Cap) is to form “ divestment corpo- invested io local processing that 
advances that threaten It. Second, rations" to which POI would involved training Jamaicans. Per- 
Dr Segro’s detailed success stories— - gradually sell out ; several con- j, a p S the United States unions would 
Israel on the West Bank after 1967 tnbutors to Private Foreign In- not have liked it. But then, perhaps 
■ and Laborde in Madagascar after vestment and the Developing World ode can. improve upon a system tiuit 
1830 — represent much more, direct imply that tins would achieve the makes the poorer workers in rich 
control than a donor who IS not a worst ’ of all worlds, deterring countries bear die brunt of the ele- 
neo-colonialist generally can, or capitalists long before it replaced mentary decency towards the Third 
should, seek over, project ala. them. In Latin Amenca the World that comfortable intellectuals 
Third, therefore, such "micro- Andean Pact countries have boldly rightly demand, 
cooperation" risks an unholy alliance chosen one horu of the dilemma, ; ; — : — 

7 ■ intaMnnllnnlitg an/1 narmtfllnn nnracfrlrfad nri^Ftt- nut. Miclms! I.infnH J 


between aid . interventionists and permitting unrestricted profit out-. Michael Lipton is professor 
traditional, rulers j will tho' relief- of flows in return for . gradual .at tl/e Institute , of Dei 
poverty' be their main- -.aim.?' nationalization;, they have also Stiulies, University of 


Michael Lipton is professorial fellow 
Development 
Sussex. 
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The Structure of 
Social Science 


A Philosophical 
Introduction 

MICHAEL LESSNOFF 


I All the major philosophical 
issues relating to the social 
sciences are discussed in this 
survey, which does full justice 
to the complexities and 
controversies of the subject. 
The problems of the menial 
aspect of social life and the 
relations of fact to value are 
among the topics that are 
examined. 

C3.60, paperback Cl .85 
Siudipsin Sociology: No. 7 


Contemporary 
Indian Philosophy 

Series Two 
MARGARET 
CHATTERJEE Editor 


Examples of the best 
contemporary philosophical * 
work being done in India 
are presented in this collection 
of new essays, which covers 
such topics as logic, the 
body -mind relationship and 
religious experiences. 

Dr Chatterjee has chosen 
contributors and themes that 
highlight the ifiost exciting 
philosophical thinking in 
India today. ' 

£6.85 \ 


The Muirhead L ibrary of 
Philosophy 


Human Documents 
of the Victorian 
Golden Age 

New Paperback Format 
E, ROYSTON PIKE 


1 he author has used more than 
1 50 documents— drawn from 
Government reports, great 
reviews and periodicals, 
books and pamphlets - to 
examine the nature of the 
twenty-five years after the 
Great Exhibition in 1 861 . 
Contemporary drawings by 
John Leech for Punch. 

Gustave Dore and other 
famous cartoonists illustrate 
the text. • 


... he has chosen just the . 
right materials to illumine his 
chosen subject. . . whether 
as dippers, as self-educators, 
or as historians seeking 
sources, we shall profit from 
Mr Pike's well chosen, well 
illustrated book.' ' 1 
Marghahita Laski, Th& 
Observer 

Paperback £2 25 


George Allen & Unwin 


artist 


Eternity 


I Whii, ilits scums m jjiiutf nmiiu.111 
in ask, i*> for n Festival nl' Anony- 
mity, on iii'ity of juimolc-ssiiuss hi 
which “ mg uni sod art would lie 
shaken in its foundation ” us our 
cult u ml mandarins fumbled l» 

assess art-works exhibited, innocent 
of any author's name ? This madcap 
scheme to recapture the Hdenic 
honesty of the unprejudiced eye 
has been conceived nor., as TLS 
readers mifilu suppose, by Iasi -ditch 
defenders of ihe unsigned review, 
Ihil by die authors of a disgruntled 
document called Patronage of the 
Creative Artist (published by 
Anisin Now, 107 Arlington Road, 


J cun see it mm 1 . 

Sitting then’, next to the Doctor 
Ustening to Berlioz’s 1 Damnation 1 
Then discussing it at length. 


John Cranio 
legacy 


ov oil Thomas Middle- 
i J ’ h :Ah" weakest of his 
\f£ n ^studies in sove,,. 
1 drama. !| H ^ ' 


flaccid, and though the 
, 11 ,- naccio. die 


Ltuini will have something to say 

You can be sure 

On being ahead of one's time. 


Dan Juan on Mortuary Art 
And the Burden of the Past. 

The Old Man’s recension of Milton : 
Ancient Crux and A lew Light. 


London NW1, price £1 for 91 pages 
of text and h sheaf uf .statistical 
tables j. 

There are five authors invnlvcd 
ill nil, wlio identify themselves, with 
some sacrifice of festivity, mi the 
inside cover of their cahicr tie 
duldances. Two of the five seem lo 
be refugees from vnrious com- 
mittees of the Arts Council and the 


The Case of the Fallen Angel — 
IVrts He Pushed ? 

A symposium led by Belial. 


And the occasional guest speaker. 
Jesus on the Harrowing .- 
Did it really Work ? 


gist of their compliant, which has 
been heard before. Is that that 


There is no and lo torments. 

The old can be used again and again. 
It’s i/i the other place 
The programme is a problem. 
Heaven help them. 


been heard before. Is that that, 
body, mid likewise the Culbetikiun 
Foundation, misspends its funds. 
They are misspent, the cosigna- 
tories maintain, because they go 
mainly lo the interface between arts 
•uul audiences, lo the places where 
the arts are performed or to the 
people who actually perform them. 
As a consequence the person who 
creates art gets little or nothing. 

All the way through their mani- 
festo its authors draw a smug and 
tiresome distinction hotweon perfor- 
ming and creative artists as it there 
were never any question of tho 
I superiority of the second, however 
witless, 10 the first, however skilled. 
Hut then they believe that but for 
the crassncss of patrons, managers, 
impresarios and the like In failing to 
distribute tho bread wliore It Is most 
needed, bur ’ at presont ' frustrated 
bud dejected creative nrdsts could 
lead us into n golden age we little 
suspected was 'so close ; we are pro- 
mised a “ new Renaissance (capital 
R and all] within a few years ”, 

Sceptics will want to know, as 
ustiill, wlip and wliore the agents of 
this great rebirth are and by What 
signs we should identify them. The 
authors' answer to this Is perhaps 
an unintentional one. for on pnge 75 
it Is revealed thnl " A new artisL is 
in tiny case eosior to recognize when 
he is of small dimensious ", an un- 
expected criterion of excellence 
which Is backed up almost at once 
and very understandably by the 
rhetorical question: "Wlio would 
have guessed, seeing Picasso’s imita- 
tions of Toulouse-Lautrec , . . what 
was to follow ? ” 

The zero-growth lobby, 1 l seems, is 
starting to make converts outside 
the environmental movement. But 
the tiny painter, straining on tiptoe 
to put brush to canvas, has reason to 
Teel envious of his similarly handi- 
capped fellows in ihe world of 
music, where more goes on by way of 
mutual aid ; for In another section of 
this oddly phrased publication we 
are told that “ Musicians have occa- 
sionally tried to build platforms to 
help their colleagues.” 


D. J. Enright 


publicly, " not least when the Is surely a dispensable one. You can 
sociology of literature is being rands for example, tell at once that Davit! 


a subject at universities, ll„r„ CarS-llte' ,t ' S 

schools (iiltl elsewhere scries-is a guru, because h£ 


1‘lie short Stuttgart BjIIh 
invent Garden unii? 

r n “ . ,v,n 8 testimony m \i. 

- the late John CranlY* 
a y reminder, comi^ it , 
immediately after the l , 

, of Bolshoi's Lwfcj 
Min, that much o[ todi* 
choreography stems from i. 
Royal Ballet and, above t ii 
Hie precepts and Maniple 
N incite de Valois. 9 ' 

Cranko, South Africn 
earrit Iiis craft of chores- ; 
''•'island, where he danced,,;-, 
created for our national (W 'j 
•romDame Ninette he. like K» 
MacMillan (now Director i- 
Knyal Bullet), learnt how tj r' 
company, build a repen-r,. 
■ibove all, give proper aiway 
the school of ballet which mu..t 
tain every established 
“The Stuttgart" is the fn-i J 
sicul troupe from Cernunj u 
international acclaim. It nitj 
in the United States and Ru-u 
fore coming to London, and ih j i 
sad aspect of the opening nigh 
— Cinnko’s choreographic ire 
imiiion of the Eugene Onego* 
— inis Cranko's mm absence . 
be would have been proudtH 
company’s success than of ihe,-< 
given to Ills choreography—^ j 
tin* prince of story-tellers in h| 
Cranko, who died Iasi its.' 
England for Stuttgart ton jf«> 
in disillusioned mood after a 


[fin it is iW 


■ tfiih his fcllow-drain- 
"■ndkinu struck F.lioi ns a 

-He lias no point of view, i* 
.ienial nor cynical ; l he 
. resinned, nor disillu- 
fiSnSmic: he hat no 
L’ Eliot’s shrewd critical 
L gabled him to put an 
; Jger on the mosr win- 
rr[ll of Middleton's writing, 
«d phrases like under- 
feel always a quiet and 
vision of things as they 
a jjdi ’another thing , or 
j, impersonal passionless nb- 
\ of human nature , or 
ni greaiu of realism under- 
*tiich is one with the poe- 
H(«i?ed upon The than ge- 
ts Middleton’s incontestable 

! )ta, esteeming it worthy 
Mother tragic plays of Lbe 
(uve Shakespeare’s) ro 
inside the best of French 
m tragedy. He remarked, too, 


h essence of tills particular 
k'llii fceWutfltion of Beatrice 
m", comparing her in this 
b io Macbeth. But the actual 
Ed that sin is left unspec- 
: Beatrice organizes a murder 
tones the murderer’s mis- 
j hi beneath these acknow- 
( (rimes Eliot stresses, an nb- 
[ icrins, a “stratum of truth 
ttfli in human nature ”, the 
H 11 irresponsible and unde* 
M niture, caught in the consa- 
tsof its own action 


Poetik, of which this is issue of the sun, the Vain and .he “J 
No 20, hos, under Anker Gemzoe "“da while gouguig on, | lis enemies' o -hows wlikh 
Peter Madsen, Ralf Pittelkow and "■«*.*»■ more engagingly *3 cSJB* 

often, established itself as a valu- Gn 'V ly “ synopsis uf his . Jk . nse y t jf e public In Siuitpi 

able forum for the discussion of latest film to Esquire, he said: Inmid hii metier Hbdionn 

social theories of literature, and its It’s really a simple pirn of a rnun- s ponded to his direciion he 
contributors see themselves not only iry boy going | 0 a place where they were working wilh, k 
us literary critics but as critics of he cannot apeak i lie language : Inn for him. Like other chorow 
society ns well. If tlieir work were he comes out mi tup because be before him, he found i » 
“‘Ofewidelyaccessible lan- honestly and sincerely exju-esses In Marcia Ilaydfc, jhe«r 
Buage, Pocnfc could become a mu tor . himself by beating bell mu of actress-dancer of our rime, 
voice in radical literary simlies. everybody who gets in his way. His dancers, knowing (mi 

"No quote, or plot”, murmur Hie wls, J y“ T far J. ,h . WffJs 
YTm 17,. nmhors, “could better have enciip- cce j? ft Tondon-he gk 

King r 11 Seated Loe’s own brutal, if inspired »« til last because ha * 

A * U1 S A W philosophy of life” i hat city’s esteem above all 

, It comes us no surprise rlicu linn kept his repertory in u® 1 ™" 

From punk to monk" is how Felix Mr Dennis and Mr Alyco should get s h«Po and are if* 

Dennis and Don Atyco encapsulate it wrong about tho films. Thi-v sirred vitality and skill io 
ilia career of nini llal-arts superstar typically deplore Leo’s ani? I Inllv- London what Cranko w® D _ w 


King Fu 


ucioro mm, iic iuu«» * - 

In Marcia Ilaydfie, Jhf ur 
Hctress-dmicor of our nmj ; 

His dancers, knowing Iw « 
wisli was for hie company n 
cced in London— he 1ft k* 
until last because ne * 
diat city’s esteem above all 
kept his repertory in muw' 


, It comes us no surprise rlicu linn kept Ills repertory in mu™" 

From punk to monk” is how Felix Mr Dennis and Mr Alyco should get and arc 

Dennis and Don Atyco encapsulate it wrong about tho films. Thi-v -npired vitality and skill io 

the career of liini ilal-arts superstar typically deploro Leo’s oni? I Inllv- London what Cranko 

Bruce Lee in their li iis illy prepared wood backed venture. Enter the don to see. Tliey have a ■J’ 1 

pictorial monograph, Bruce Lee: Dragon, the only Lee effort with l01 ' coming In to take cnarp 
gmg ofKmg Fu (94pp. Wildwood remotely watchable iiiter-fiehi su- season, tho American Glen T 
House. Paperback, £1). Tile Insight quences, and reserve onlv faini “»d then tho slyla of ft 
being striven towards here. It Iran- praise for liis Fist of Fury, which will Inevitably change. 
spires, is that frnin onetime sh eet- happily, has no inter-tight sequences at Cranko’s invitation, M* 
fighter and gang-leader of the Hong at all. The coy, incoherent ami semi- worked with “ the Sjuttgjt 
Tvong slums Lee grew Up to become mental Way of the Dragon und The the main thing « dial w 
not only h millionaire world star but Big Boss, on the other hand both pany will go on. As LranW 
an ethnic hero, n martyr, a mystic, of which show Lea to be an acmr have wished. " 
a euru. wlm earln„ol.. «... i . 1 .. 


UJot essay appeared in 1927. 
ptemmably not so clear then 
:ii s half-century later, with 
Hjwrience of “ permissive- 
‘in general und of sado-mas- 
;c literature in particular lu 
nr hindsight, that the naked 
jd The Changeling is simply 
tiling sexual obsession— 
i paradoxical, repeatedly 
“unnaLural", yet closely 
ltd and cumulatively ines- 
kiurI obsession with the 


t y De Flores. Our con- 
satre, and more espe- 


tti contemporary films, have 
» wck (think, for instance, 


Warhols -7 rash) to a recog- 
■ a vile self-destructive 1m- 
u 1 one of the possible coil 
of that “stratum of truth 
oi In human nature This 


~ uuunu iimui c . inis 

Messier ‘to recognize nowe- 
PA W 'beneath the croft* 
5?.“.™}ddl°ton’s verse or the 
« Eliot’s prose. Eliot re 


a G ,,ru * , w l’° seriously overestimated lbe i»— 

Although this unlikely tale is bv reaeiVQS °f charm at liis disposal. The Stuttgart Ballet 
no means 100, por cent nonsense are aet up 03 genuine achieve- forces with the StuttE&rt 
the authors’ clumsy scrupulousness n,en ^; When these mild liagio- rnry to acquu-fi «« ' " 


the authors’ clumsy scrupulousness n,en ^; When these mild liagio- rnry to acquire w ' rj 

— nr determination not to waste pranhles have ceased to appear, Niles-Lesiie Dance to ieni 

material— quickly makes it seem so. Lee s stat,ire will perhaps he third volume of the 
To begin with, Lee doesn’t even generally recognized : in life lie the Dance Collection 

qualify as a punk. "The studv of was someone less Interested iu Nir- wild Serge Leslie, annoteieu j 


lu wiiu, Lee doesn't even ickuginuu ; ill me ne i ne wimw “T -Jiiiil'ffi 

qualify as a punk. "The study of was someone less interested in Nir- and Serge Leslie, anc ft a f v! r )j 
martial arts Is a venerable and re- vanfl ft an 1,1 perfecting spectacular Leslie and edited by yL,. 
spec ted one. It is also very handy "9 1 of , beating people up, and on moot, is now ayailauie i r 
if you happen to live in a touch screen he was someone who linn- Beaumont : • distrlpuiea^ 


spec tea one. it is also very handy w "y» OI , oeanng people up, and oil moot, is now 'V c. 

if you happen to live in a tough scree ^ was someone who Imp- Beaumont: ' distnouwo ( 
neighbourhood like I did ”, Lee once P® nea to look good while doing just Dancing Times, 18 “|!ft 
busked to an j liter viewer. As the t “ at - don WC1V 6JF- ^ 


autliois confirm, the young Bruce 
was in fact raised in Hong Kong’s 
desirable Tsim Tsa Tsue suburb 
and was obliged to traipse all the 


n Jhe Changeling “ a 
... ■?“ nermanent moral 
“J horror- Exposed as 
^tna mass media to every 
n. ( SM “ a ,‘ crime, we can 
,tch in Beatrice 
S, ri *« d and finally wei- 
w horror". The tragedy 
K-j not Ail “ irre- 

undeveloped nature ”. 
of Annahcila 
?&** ?•* pit » Site's a 
L* tragedy of an arrogant 


There ai-e, of course, more serious 
threats to cultural health than 


government help: going to the wrong 
people, -what, tor,.- example, if a 


way downtown when lie wanted a 
fight. Similarly, lie could hardly be 
said . to have clawed hid way from 


obscurity ; the son of an actor and 
the child lead of various Oriental 
tear-jerkers,- his progress Co star- 
dom was' breezy enough. 

Qua monk, Lee requires even 
more urgent deglamorization. Like 
all true stars he was, as they say, 
very human"; he was greedy, 
ostentatious, ego maniacal, a great 
photographer-basher and miuion- 
liumiliator (or a perfectionist" in 
show- biz patois), had his sweat glands 
removed to beautify his armpits for 
™ ; camels, craved the society of 
Hollywood stars, experimented with 
drugs and died in the bed of a Tai- 
wanese starlet. His ethnic heroism 
took the forta. of beating up on film 
not Only compatriots but persons of 
uanoiiamms other than his own ; and 
his liberation of tile ChiileSe com 


government should tjACiiiq 'to dis- 
pense not only cash but , cultural 
values as well ? This is what seems 


to be happening in Sweden where, 
according to oil article by Kurl 
Asplln in tne Danish quarterly 


Poetik, graduates in the sociology 
of art are lidw being employed as 
experts to promote the govern- 
ment’s own kultunioUtik. The aim ' 
| s tp solve the '* leisure problem" 
■by ’selling”, the arts}, by means of 


such uiitputh slogans as “Everyone 
approves of Badi- 1 ’ or ** Buy prestige 


approves of Bacli ” or * Buy, prestige 
with an evening at tlie opera ’’. 

■ Iii an inu'oductioti to the same 
issue of Poetik, Peter Madsen 
blames this kind .of situation bn the 
Assumptions lying behind mucii 'of 
the sociology o£ litei-attu*? now being 
taught in Scandinavia, which .expose 
the > arts to economic. mauSpiilatimi 
by supposing them ta v ekjst in the 
morkei-plAcet ; aubjept. to the laws 
OF poll tioa£ -economy^ It ; is 'time 
he suRscsts. thaf the TuiidumenuiU 
of 'the discipline • ■ word- ; argued 


W. B. Yeats's younger brothei 


Jack B. Yeats, a brilliant artist and draughts ft* 11 ' 
also a novelist of distinction. We first pablisne 
work in the thirties and forties and now WP _ 

In' cloth and paper The Charmed Life t“ ,5D '.^. n d 
£1.25), and Ah Weil and And to You Also (dJ» 
together £2.00, paper £1.00). Those who have aou^ 
his marvellously evocative account of the ea ia : 
will need no prompting to read these nove rt 
to a new audience we can only agree wll , f .fljfce 
Read, who comm anted on The Charmed 
author seems to me to have an exquisite and )» w 
sense of humour, for which I can only find an a ^ i 
comparison in Sterne. . ; . I am sure that In •. 0{1 |®- ! . 
Jack Yeats will be recognized as a not u 
brother of the poet ? " 


AUGUST 2 1D74 TLS : 



A'am/i'ii Baker and Helen Mirren as De Flores and Beatrice in the 
BBC Television production nf The Changeling, bnniifctte-f us Iasi 
January's Play nf the Month. 


A 

The tormented 


world of Middleton 


hiiiilc'U.v ! " ■nid I hull v.iili .i lmli- 
(innsly ina|)|)i'npi iiiir « l.iss t mi 
•.I'ioiiMirss : 

I'i-.li ! I lv inn io .vmiv birili. l*'ii 
sviil** yu 

In -.vli.n i In* act hj\ i ilii ilu yni ... 

Y'.uc ilie deed's ueatuie; l»y ih.n j 

ii.ini'f | 

A'mii Iiki vmir firsi cniiilitimi . . . 

And in. i d u . vi i ii one wiili me . . . 

Yes, my (Yu innrdVess. 

( .eadiug her off-stage towards a lull 
cniifcderJcy in body as in uiiiid, lu* 
speaks the comfort of a complicity 
far deeper ilnm rhai required io 
repay bis services as a mercenary 
her ' present proginmuie of sell- 
graiificuiion with Alscmero ; ivS 
])eacu is wrought for ever m this 
yielding." 

As if the madhouse sub-plm were 
mu already enough to relax the 
iL'ihiun, the play is interrupted ai 
this point by a lengthy piece of sexy 
black farce, involving L‘ked 
responses by the deflowered (He- 
Har'd, indeed) Beatrice to alchemi- 
cal virginity-tests applied by ner 
suspicious new husband^ plus the 
nhstird siral agent of luring her | 
virgin waiting-woman to spend the | 
dark marriage-night in her strait j 
laced new husband's bed — a scheme i 
which misfires when rite maiden 
substitute so enjoys her experiences 
in bed that she overstays her lime 
and has m he exiricaLcd, before full 
light, hv means nf all act of arson 
staged by De Flores, who com- 
pletes the deed hy a second murder 
in seal her lips. In spue uf his 
sprightly and well-coiiinieniled effi- 
ciency 'l“lfere’s « nnm worth 

loving 1 " exults Beatrice when he 
suits ilic fire, aiul " Thut fellows 
good on all occasions' , observes her 
father when he puts it out), those 
evidences of her ugly confederate s» 
devotion do not stave off the just 
vengeance which nil watchers of die 
pi u y nuisi bv this time have grown to 
expect. The guilty pair try to. impli- 
cate Alsemcro by pointing out that 
lie, too, was an innocent beneficiary 
nf the original murder ; but the 
upright Alsemero now has proof ot 
his new wife's fornication and 
wrests a confession of murder front 
De Flores. In a shattering crisis of 
Nndo-masochism, overlooked by all 
conuueiuutnrs but as brazen as that 
Western film with the blood-and-sex 


Bv David Pownnll 


“A wry I'uiiiiv fii>t novel. " 

I’rlrr Afkroyd , The Sprc/ntor. 

I*- i*.v mt 1 1 linn rut i i ilhmous -i if 
Inn in mv mill knows a thing or lwi> 
aliuul vvnriln . . . ll'n like 1 lie Abirs 
Urol In - having n NiglU up the 
I'onisii.” - lioberf A'vv, dumdum. 

i’liwmill has. done lor emergem 
imi ion id ism in hi h Brat novel whnt 
•In. soph HHIi-rdid forwur in Ctih-li TJ . . , 
Mciihum ii* funny h:m crime my wny out 
of Afrii il since Mark Misehirf." 
t. itniftvy Smith . Sunday Trines.. X.2 Hfi 


Pictures from 
an Institution 

By Band nil Jarrell 


i»r i he wittiest works of I lei ion to 
In- published sinco the wnr. The wit , 
like Wilde's, is not uf sill union bill of 
plunge. Thu ntylo and [nice of the proso 
never fnltors. Its edge is uiwnys aluu p." 

-Julian Symons, The Sunday Times. 

A i e- issue. X2-&0 


The Faber 
Book of Comio 
Verse 


Edited by 
Micliael Roberts 


A new edition, revised and on! urged by 
•Innol Ad mn Smith. 


By S. Gorley Putt 


climax causing it to lie dubbed Lirsi 
in the Dust ny its fans, the now 


inseparable criminal pair ure thrust 
into a small closet for a Huai 


lake her eyes oft him. In the course 
»f aonie courtly speechifying, 
Alsemcro himself, a square 'meticu- 
lous person, makes tne judicious 
comment : “There’s scarce a thing 
but is both lov'd and loot It’d. ’ bo 


powerful is Do Flores’s physical 
effect on iter that, when lie picks up 


Iter dropped glove, she makes 
scene of rejecting the other glove 


horrAr. Tills goes well beyond the 
leasing of a family butt : already 
site is mesmerized by the man. 


Later, in justifying lier new infatua- 
tion with Aisoinero, she attempts a 


■ffi . nat V ra ’ toll-bent on 
jSJJ 6 ' total experience, total 


prim rationalization: 

Metliiiiks I love now with the eyes 
nf judgment. 

And sue the way to merit, clearly 

see it. 

This, be it noted, while still only r 
few days removed from wedding 
Iter first lover. But her real fate, 
unconscious perhaps at the 
moment, rapidly replaces such 
hubristic moralizing. De Flores is 
tireless in his own enioymenL of his 
part in the Beauty and the Beast 
scenario, not objecting to her own 
recoiling part in the mating dance— 
“As If danger or ill-luck huna in 


Before this can happen. Bimil rice’s 
first lover has to be disposed of, 
mid Iter second safely landed. The 
high-minded Alscmero thinks in 
terms of a duel. Beatrice thinks in 
tcrips of her irresistible hold over 
De Flores. He hintself, watching the 
how lovers, already knows that the 
infidelity he is prepared to assist at 
the price of murder will soon turn 
m his own benefit; 

if a woman 

Fly from one point, from him she 
makes a husband, 

She spreads and. mounts then like 
arithmetic, 

One, ten, a hundred, a thousand, ten 
thousaud 


concentrated orgy of sex und death 
iu h bloody suicide-pact stabbing, 
from which they emerge in lingering 
death-throes to inform rite stupefied 


"The grout continuing merits of The 
Faber Book of Comic Versa ore it* 
inclusive ness, its tracing of an 
important thread in the rich , 
vnrio gated tradition of English potlry, 
mill, most practically, its rendering 
hv ii i I nhlc a large number of pivcuo not 
of uasy access elsewhere, llio work nf 
obscure ur anonymous writers.” - . 

I Kingsley Amis, The Observer. SI M 


household, of their doing*. “I loved 
this woman In spile of iter heart . 
gasps De Flores. The confession by 
Beatrice is all-embracing, and 
should by Itself have opened the 
eyes of any playgoer or reader wlio 
had previously persuaded himself 
i hat site was an innocent tool : 
Beneath the stars, upon yon me ten r 
fi e, De FloresJ 

Ever hung my fate, ’niougst tilings 
corruptible ; 

I ne’er could pluck It from him ; my 
loathing 

Was pruphet to the rest, but ne’er 
believed ; 

Mine lioiiour.fel] with him, and nnw 
my life. 

William Rowley is usually credited 
with this particular scene. If he was 
indeed the author, the collaboration 
between tlie two' writers must have 


—with which Leporello-like com- 
ment he casts himself in die 
final role of Don Juan. There fol- 
lows the intensely powerful scene in 
which Beatrice seduces De Fiores to 
murder her first fiance, now 


actually fondling the ugly pimpled 
face of her confederate much like 


S t S t u t ^i, 5ab - p , lot * u *‘ ,a lly 

Middleton's collaboia- 

C* tOrt^m ‘ a,,d qU ‘ te 
Itoic ; “ ft the main events, as 

m a manner 
J# N- W. Bawcutt 
ssVX T ,llama In their 
10 fioi^ , iIl P eppered front 
dflfTim w ^ c *ues to the 
bid (&H! 8Uty e not only of 

hm &an ? e f ° r com - 

«. Omi f L S0 of , young 
brlcfiu h u! e , references 
toted, it is In- 
J® h .°' v recent editors 
Parr u-?* and including 
«s h ri n e m 8r °P« d relu c- 

d « B i Beatrlce * s 

Flores M in sensate as 

“HfodSJi pipping opening 
fc,t - • a * to a .Beatrice 


“As If clanger nr ill-luck hung in 
my looks ” — so long as lie is making 
some impression. Beatrice leaves 
him, and us, in no doubt : ___ 

This ominous ill-fac’d fellow more 
disturbs me 

Thau all my other passions. 

To all her public scorn und rude- 
ness he is invulnerable, simply 
Because there's dally precedents of 
bad faces 

Bclov'd beyond all reason. ... 

As children cry themselves to sleep, 
I ha’ seen 

Women -have chid themselves a-bed 
to men. 

Beatrice’s response is as Instinctive 
as De Flores's sardonic comment was 
rational : 

I never see this fellow, hut I 

think 


face of her confederate much like 
Aldous Huxley’s St Teresa mesmer- 
ized by her beggarmnn’s gob of 
spittle. She is wilfully kindling Jus 
own lust so that she may indulge 
hers for Alsemern ; but more on- 


The Great Web 


The form of Hardy’s 
major fiction 
By Ian Gregor 


Fml'uorfor Grogor’a study r»f llnrdy'i 
novels is bnsori on Q' detailed account of 
tin- hiv intOni bciQkafi'om For From the 
Madding Croard to Jude the Obscure, 
Ho shows ths way In which these 
novels rolutc to each other in the 
growth nf Hardy's career, and goeaea 
la a ketch a theory of fiction which 
places an emphasis on the novel as a 
dynamic process rather than as n 
completed structure. 48-Bi 


bee n exceedingly close, for the 
words “my lontliing/Was prophet 
to the rest” encapsulate (he very 
germ of the play. 

Tn view of all these clues apd 
outbursts, it Is extraordinary how 
reluctant; readers' have been to 
accept Beatrice as. she Is. -For Una 
Ellis-Fernior (Jacobean Drama. 
1936) she was a “spoilt child” and 
her tragic sin was wilfulnefs. Wil- 
liam Empson { Some Versions of 
Pastoral, 1935) saw her as “merely 
a child such as the fairies can steal 
and fearing Do Flores as a goblin ”. 
In the same year, M. C. Bradbrook 
(77ienies and ’ Conventions of Eliz- 
abethan Tragedy) noted her " Id; 
stinctive hatred’’ of De FlorcS so 
that lwr fate was really caused by 
her miscalculation io her use of 
him, while nevertheless reengniaing 


ateiy hinting to De Flores that she 
will ■ love the thing she fears , if 
only at first masochistically. His 
own certainty is now complete : 

they’ll command sometimes 
Slovenly dishes, and feed heartily 
on ’em : 


Nay. which is stranger, refuse dain- 
tier for eip. 


Of some harm towards me, danger’s 
In inv mind still ; 


l nr a I 


“ B, I approved 

b ouuS at ^ ,rst sight 
\ \?ho 'u wn T Rentleraan, 

-g&'SH 

U BC tlftiu I .i.p_ 


scioushess took the form, of showing 
his people that lots of money could 
be .made out of Chiuese lore. 


ftroaniic.conimentators than 68 Carl 

Mr .Ddnms and Mr Atyeo would be ' i 

Brace. The Idea that’ punches and; 1 .1.-! ^ ■ .'.'"i*? 

proverbs make a harmonious whole .../■ \ ,j: 


: ROUTLEDGE&KEGANPAUL 

68 Carter Lane, London EC4V 5EL 


1 k V6r how lhSs 

lo^he 


^•k.-she cannot 


In my mind still ; 

I scarce leave trembling of an hour 

after. 

We arc, in fact, thoroughly 
acquainted with her odi ei aino 
susceptibility long before their 
shared complicity in cOld-bioodeu 
murder brings the tainted pair Irre- 
vocably together against the world 
whose standards of conduct they are 
prepared to flout— he by vengeful 
aversion, she by self-will, and botti 
by surrender to fleshly passion* 


The role which his victim has 
already begun to acr instinctively, 
he understands intellectually. As 
i he plot now rushes forward, his 
Intelligence and competence, amid 
such a pack of attitudinize! s, will 
match her own selfishness and her 

“^ofTafSeatrlce is lacking a 

competent duplicity of her own. She 
uses her social arts to get her new 


The Making 
of Books 


By Seau Jennetfc 

This fifth edition of Mr Jennott's 
standard work on the design and 
printing of books has been revised to 
bring it «p to dato. Four new pages of 
plate* have bean added. The 
illustrations altogether comprise over 
two hundred In line and tone, in 
letterpress, lithography, gravure and 
collotype. 


that throughout the play “ Love is 
' a tame niadness ’, a kind of posses- 


Rococo Silver 
1727-1765 


U<;es ner suuri oi ey 
Inver accepted by her family. De 
Flores, with a more masculine prac- 
ticality, dispatches i the now purely 
obstructive first lover— and at once 
has Beatrice in his grip. 
invites your blood to. understand 
me ”, he warns, when at first she 
wishes to pay off the .score with 
jewels -and money only. Coming 
near, to raping her- on. stage,, he Is 
55 ar firtt with fa se mpdesty-” A 


jewels ■ and m® 
near, to raping^ 

met ar flrtt w&h 


sion which seizes ujion a man and 
‘changes’ him So that he is nu 
1 ringer recognizable **. Richard H. 
Ba liter's Thomas Middleton was 
published in 1958 but the manu- 
script was completed fifteeri years 
earlier and closely influenced his 
pupil Samuel SchOenbaum, whose 
Middleton's Tragedies had appeared 
In 1955. To Mr Barker, the whole 
affair was "e very simple story, in 
almost. Ibsenesque language and in 
a remarkably short space — the 


By Arthur Grimwade 


Mr Grim wad o’along-awai ted book tn 
the Keriea 'Fnber Monographs on 
Silver’, of which ho js fllaothc general 
editor. This ie the first book solely 
devoted to tho Bubjectto appear, and ll 
in illustrated with a colour plate und Bfl 
page* of monochrome pi at os . JE8-M 


aaswrfii wood/and. ma 


greater part of.it indeed hi two 
secues— about a wilful girl who 
betrays herself into the hands of 


FABER HABER 


I 
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i lit- hi. i ii slu.' Iu.iiiic.-s ,iik( i Ii'-ii I'M ms 
mi hm 1 Iiim I’mli-ssiu ,Srh»L'ii- 
liciuiii fell mid l he view iluu Hr:n- 
rim's “ dnniiiiuiii ir.iit, mid 1 1 hjaSc 
defect, h wilful ilcs-i ", I'iinliug her 
“tun iiHU'iiuoiis ti> umici Miirid i lie 
piiiiolugy of h man like He l-'luivs " 
svhri isms hy uuiLra.M “ govt-i ned hy 
a iiKicl'iif, uvermasieriiiK passion... 
a iMiluiliiyicrtl type, a study in 
alniocinal MjxuuNiy Indeed, lie 
sen in Ides upon the psych (lingual 
I Mil i i while hi templing to evade it, 
at firsi considering Hey I rice's a ver- 
sion in Dl- Flores “ the .spiuitaileoiis 
antipathy of heaurv m ugliness *’ 
and then, in ihe same seniencc, 
admitting that " perhaps — and mure 
likely — it is a deeply insiineuial 
response tn the force of P>e E'loieV 
obsession ". 

Meanwhile, Helen Gardner 
hud sLresscd, in an essay printed in 
the English Association’s Essay* 
and Studies for 1948, M rhe absolute 
contrast ut the beginning -md ih* 
identity m the close of Budirict- 
.1 nan n a and De Flores”, Bean he 
"sins again si her iinmre, when she 
accepts the tiling her nature limit 
loathes as the mstrumeni of her 
will”, violating her "moral in- 
stinct" chat “ De Flores is Iter 
opposite" (rather than her coin pig- 
ment and blood-brother). 

It was u woman editnr, Puiricia 
Thomson, in her edition of the play 
for The New Merumids in 19G4, who 
rejected these views, recognizing 
that “ die link between Beatrice and 
De Flores which is openly acknowl- 
edged at the end of the play is, 
(hough submerged at the hegi lining, 
none the less real. The violence of 
Beatrice’s allergy to De Flores is, 
by iis very nature, akin in passion." 
Tlds editor accepts the general view 
that “Beatrice's busic sin is her 
assumption that it is her privilege 
to manipulate others 
hut she fastens on 
“violent infatuat 

and aptly quotes two' lines front a 
minor Middleton play, The Miipn r 
of Queen born ugh : 

The love of her own lust, which 
make* a woman 

Gallop down-hill as fearless as a 
drunkard. 



W. Bawcuti, who broadly reverted 
10 die Ellis-Feruior “spoilt child" 

artimde up to the point when De , . ...» 

Flores reveals his full demands and J » f| akespearian ; and, if so, one may 
"it is quite in keeping with her ftf®.' Shakespeare as readily as of 


" slmril little hy little of her ddo- 
le scent naively, is hrmighi even 
closer in i he man she abhnis and 
die tea lily iJmt lie embodies”. All 
iioiuiur to Dr Farr if. dining her 
experience in colleges uf edncaiion, 
she could muiiltuiii a lie lief in 
“ .itli desi eiil naively ”. Ullier .sorts 
of evidence »f adolescent hehuvinur, 
lovingly displayed via die mass 
media, may suggest dial many 
young Beatrices of unlay would 
recognize, lather more readily iluin 
binary scholars, their affinity with 
ihe Juciibeiin ret- Huger. 

For the rest. Dr Fan finds her- 
self lirnudly in agreemuiii will) the 
accepted view of Middleton. If 
“ nnnu of the familiar categories 
will lit him", this is due purity tn 
[he prevailing lubit of colluhoratioii 
in die working theatre nf the day 
(much as in some comcinponiry 
television series) which makes It 
difficult for Lcxrual critics, or even 
computers, to disentangle one play- 
wright from another, and partly io 
an idiosyncratic “ elusivencss, a 
kind of anonymity " which, in line 
with Eliot, she finds a 11 basic char- 
acteristic ” of Middleton himself 
with his "equivocal view of life 
Dr Farr recognizes in Middleton ‘ _ 
natural Immediacy of dialogue and 
manner which often comes near to 
Shakespeare". It might he held that 
tha "equivocal view " was equally 


To the Edito 
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ISIS, 


■V- ^ ’ fM ! 

TV ft uiw 

lling lact *» 


cluiidcter that, shocked and hcivil- 
dered, totally unable to see any 
escape from what appears m be De 
Mores' unanswerable logic, she 
should yield herself to him Baw- 
t'BH does note of Beatrice that 
“ ironically. she makes more 
speeches of a somewhat moralizing 
kind than any other character in 


Middleton that “ in his greatest 
plays comedy and tragedy flow into 
one another as they do in life". 
Like Shakespeare, too, Middleton 
was a thoroughgoing professional. 
After letting oFf youthful steam, 
like Mai-ston, in satirical exercises, 
lie became in the early years of the 
seventeenth century a regular con- 


it is her privilege ihe play "—but the irony is fully fributor of plays far the Children’s 

ters like puppets , effective only if from the outset we Companies ot St Paul’s and the 

i 1 fbe nature oF her have picked up the many clues to t v' a l’ e ‘ R oyal, a series nf commit 

ion Eor Alseinern the overmastering nature of the S I 0,W calnag for a light sop hist Ica- 


She notes, too, the coursencss of | he 
first line uttered by Bom rice after 
I)e Flores has claimed his payment 
in kind : 11 This fellow has undone 
me endlessly " — a perception equal 
in keenness to her appreciation of 
Beatrice’s admiring - reaction- ("She 
thrills to Ms efficiency ") to her 
accomplice's expertuess in arson 
and destruction of evidence by a 
second murder. 

All this, if the thesis of Beatrice’s 
“ original sin ” is correct, was a 
considerable advance on the edition 
for The Revels Plays, 1958, by N. 


fascination De ft, -_es exerts over 
her. This editor shrinks from such 
an admission even at the bia/en 
ending of it all. Quoting in full the 
final crucial confession ("My loath- 
ins/ Was prophei to the rest ’’), lie 
still cannot accept it, commenting 
ilmr “she comes to discover that 
she is evil, that she belongs with 
the wicked ", What she lias in fact 


tlnn matching the skill of the young 
players and the taste of their fash- 

V^n hl V, u ‘? ifc,,Ccs - °'»ly Inter, after 
1608, did lie return to the “pop- 
ular" theatre, rejoining his old 
associates Dekker and Webster. 
Ihe turning pnint in his career, 
according m Dr Farr, came H boui 

when he collaborated with 
William Rowley, that (alenicd 


been explicitly confessing is that giMrricul jack-of-all-trades, in A 
she lias " belonged with the / . Qttarrel, the significance of 

wicked ” all the time. After another P' a y l'®* io the subordination 

decade, another editor, George W. tttraen comedy ", the direct 

real Km" hi which Middleton and 


**'■»«»»*■* I I f . - «II|| 

b Drama series, 1967, admlls V' lends had 50 cleverly indulged, 
“ the identity of their natures , t0 deeper psychological " real- 
res that Beatrice will act as like ,' n The Changeline and 

- ' ' IP omen Beware Women 


THE SOVIET 
HEALTH SERVICE 
a historical and 
comparative study 
Gordon Hyde 

A primary Feature of the Soviet 
Wealth Service has always been Its 
emphasis on preventive medicine. 
Examined in detail ore tlie Soviet 
Polyclinic system, the provisions for 
Industrial health, the school ser- 
vices, facilities for recuperative 
holidays, and die method of treat- 
ment of mental Illness. ' The suc- 
cessful measures to combat epidemic 
diseases are recorded, and an 
Appendix discusses measures to 
treat venereal disease. Throughout, 
comparisons are drawn with the 
National Ht-alLb Service in Britain. 
Published Sept 12th 

THE uniqueness” 
of man 

John Levis 

' How Is It that Homo- Sapiens has 
conte tn differ ao much from any 
"'heranlrnal spades, M\ speaking 
and thinking. In social organisation, 
tn tna formation of . human per- 
sonality and the conception and 
pursuit of human values ? Dr Lewis 
deals with Ihe problem lucidly, con- 
vincingly and from a strictly scien- 
tific standpoint. And in so doing 
on answers the pseudo -scientific 
arguments that 1 ' man is only a 
’* n »ked ape " hardback fa. so 

vaperbuik 11.90 
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Williams Eor tha Regents Renais- 
sance ~ ' 

that 

insures that Beatrice will act as like 
De Flores in lust as she has thought 
like hint lu planning to minder 
Diaphauta ", but he turns aside to a 
shocked analogy to alleviate some- 
whar "The pity of this pitiless 
play which is that * De Flores’ 
inner ugliness . . . has come to be 
for Beatrice an adequate beauty ”, 

For the guilty pair, Williams finally 
concedes, there is no escape from 
marl ness : they are left in hell In 
hell they may be: but there U i. 

nothing io show them to be mad, presen ed-is hn.l, 
unless insensate self-era tificailnn u.. „!_? d , |S , bo1 ' 1 Sflt and baited 
may be so termed. 

tiien, was ,| le niaiiner j„ 

which Middleton's masterpiece had 
been treated before the appearance 

David' 0 " m °" . fl,1] : ,en P- t - h studies : 


within tlie 
■ge, “How 



One may be persuaded to rind 
SS* c ""™?n fa «or in the whole 
taiige of Middleton's huge oulpiil nf 
farces, citizen comedies, 
melodramas in the " revenge ” irn di- 
11011 and so on, in what Dr Farr 
terms “a vast network of intrigue 
in which men are trapped and trap 
one another". If this is so, then it Is 
J , se tw0 masterpieces that the 
melodramatically 

self-era tif icaVinn noin set and baited 

grant icaii on by man’s (and woman’s) corrupted 

nature. It is at this level of “real- 
ism that Middleton can still cause 
a, reader to exclaim not merely 
.How interesting I ’’ or even « How 

n . . . „.m.» , S ever 1 hqt, far more surprisingly 

“• Himes's The Art of ®° meone . writing within tlie 
Thomas Middleton. 197Q, un rf D ' “W conventions of his 
Farr, s present work, published last C01,ld he P°ssibly know ? 

Holmes study ^ Marches' 1971) 1 so an^eli ° nB P °!i U Dr Fari ' maintains 
carefun, docuraenud^ ihS'deg™ o Jrib, fa". K "fe'i “ e , ven , h ? lf lh = 
which this critic presented "a Mid. mini 1 ”..* 0 MldtUetons delach- 
dleton moralized " that r need onlv ITkJl* an ° n y m ’ t J' “passionless 
add, with suitable awe, Dr Holmes’s irui^ia^m st L 0n ’ ,iave anv 
staggering remark that "SelTpos- nn -a J th u E ° ne colUeni - 

scssion ’ Is what Middleton’s Bea- f east ly Jik J n lri * „ whose , *■ 

trice most conspicuously lacks " nr ,«?„ Jl u e 1 s must SUi 'ely be the 
Farr faces the central rnlih of the ES wh ° wrale i he we have 
play courageously enough, but like CvHI Sn t0me v t0 x attribute to 
ner forerunners she fries whenever ProfLInr ^!' Y k Mr Barker and 
possible to give Beatrice the bene SHE?* u ScI, . oe n b aum in their 
Fit of die .doubt : hene “ '«> no Brap hs give The Revenged 

.-mu f ragedy tp Middleton and bv I960 

-affinity, .unnkmeabla ^ har1 ? 5 Barber, editing Women 
the . e row “ Be r* Wom W for thQ Fountain- 
■ conspirator”’^ ?, ^ TCX 'V 

assumed in the imagination of De n , ,h ft £ vlde c nee for Middleton’s 
Flores. Aga ln the sinister nature ^ * eV f n **r l s Trag. 

of their relationship derives from (c 1606) is now becoming ex- 

tlielr inability to communicate. ceedmgly strong One year later 

Dr Holmes’s study does not even 
mention Tourneur In . Its 


Harry Dexter 
White 

■***!"• — I un.lerstaml Juan Pink 
ham's laiuily loyalty, bin may I put 
i be record st might on tlie rwu 
general matters raised in her letter 
(July 12 1 concerning my biography, 
Ihtrru Dexter White ? 

I lie first is ii purely factual point, 
in ili.it Mrs Pinkhutu states rliat I 
made no attempt to gain access to 
private nepers nr to contact friends 
and colic 


nidimein that r t,, . I 
f » from a - 

li u 

Kafka 

v*fM t brief account of 

abpvITSSr""'""' 

consistencies in tht 
Whiiiaker Chambl £? 


s 

. it* fact, Mrs Pinkiur, , I 

from.)! 0 my J 

[i uni the extended defer, 

f ? uad in his bik 


IJ I UCIJ iclbpiuijinly «i\st 

from, the two cxttiiu collections of r ma,t ? rs - My oi-s fl t But enough or specifics. I should 

White’s personal papers. The first Su ! 1 ,n ? d M 1 ^ Ntj! »« » present a criiicol fj na n y like to point out to your 
of these was deoositeri hv Mr! ht whtch I wrote iLffaier eigblcentlf-ceniiuy rea ders iluu a raihev different 


won in 
' «iul„ 


of these was deposited bv Mrs tsd in m 

Wlme tn Princeton University e vtis S ®,? “'“"t 
Library after Harry Dexter White’s Slf" T/- r i^ n 16 
deiitli in 1948. A second, smaller 
coi lectio n of personal papers (from k° con **der, ninth l®u»w 
rhe White summer home in New L ‘ h « H» * ,,ei 

Hampshire) was published bv a f.? fl t l il Sl „^ Ue ¥ «• .bf 


- w i ivri jf iiuiidiii'U dy n .i. 4 « at ihq 

United States Senate Committee in 1 tJl ^ context of mrid m 1- 

|C,5S , and , is thus in the public a? ih plSiri, 930 * f - **'« 
record. I he l eader of Harry Dexter «iHp li| P ?h ham * clwMtt,! 
White will see that, in addition to hard m ,hese . facion - « 



extensive quotatinn 
two documents in 
the Princeton col lectio 
“ workers’ song books 
Mrs Pinkliam alludes 
i lie second collection 
1955. 

In addition, I used as a basic 
■.mi ice on the buckgruumi of While’s 
early years the hook written hv his 
brother, Nathan I. White, llanp D. 

White : [.oval American, which was 
privately published in 1956. Because 
of its family urigiu. i took this tu 
be a reliable guide in White’s early 

yea is. As well ns citing any q u o ta - .— -m 

non from these sources in the usual , e Bre,,on Wood* uisnuptS rqnALD GRAY, 
way, I drew special hi loin ion (oil f® 1 '. m T e 10 1 l ,u,u ' e!5 •Kid CqIIoec 
page 488 of my hook. In a hiblio- nu 1 ,lon « 1 capitalist systta* 41 l0llc se. 

note) to the imimriaiue i l . ,b !7 rl iL 


White was nenr nUKGai a i, ou , hfm: lie lias 
about White’s tarthtw*®"* 1 eVC ’ 


the place to examine ihe 


grapliical nniei to tne mi port a nee 
ni the two collections of White’s 
n eis mini papers and the bonk by 
NaJ flan I. White. Moreover, I also 
included in my biography quite lung 
excerpts from letters In me (in 
reply to queries) l»v White’s 
treasury colleagues, li.' M. Bern- 
stein and Ansel F. I.uxford. These 
tellers dealt with ilia i-wn single 
most imporrant aspecis of White's 
work in the Treasury, concerning 
ihe iiegoha turns over the Bretlou 


Woods agreements and Hie Morgen- Sir,— While cotngil 

Mum p| ai1 respectively. It is itievlt- S^aphy of Marj; 
able that in a work of this kind n , otJcod a rccumw 

^'"e e o e ! , |!"" {,, i S . * hoult i., rctoiv . c R,enler r^mokaTi^^T^oii “mie'‘uf ihe more mNiiuiu 

MBHk bis funciioiialisL col- selves. „ , , T ti i: 

nhu interesting, thnrnrni-n KKNNI-. 1 1 i Li I 1 1 .1 .. 


rule by pretending lhal ii is in im 
way exceptional. 

Professor I -each then offers us .i 
cmitradiciinii. l-’irstly, in order m 
oxcuse die absence of any critical 
r t li' ni "|-":"i'j 1IR . she I real ilium by his coiiicinpnraries of 
,yii!e •“ | w „uld Malinowski’s linguistics, he says 

ihf iliac his theories were not genci- 

‘wnsiderably nils available till 19115, alihm.gh 
iijii eared formulated ninth earlier. I hen, in 
fc^'WJJsliJley was the next jtuingraph, in his smne- 
E^SfnMaty- wliut petulant defence nf British 

■ ■ ’ anthropologists isolated by the war, 

lie argues on the contrary dial 
“publication dates provide a poor 
indication of die progress nf aca- 
demic discussion”. I mention this 
merely because L have been forced 
to recognize the importance of pub- 
lication dales myself; Professor 
Leach wonders why there is no 
reference in Rndney Need hum's 


Verbicide 


Sir, - " ( '.ilcil lined. 4 : I.IKI I.Y-- 

u-iUil with ciiiiipli-ineiii.il v infinitive 

•i circumstance |c.ikiil>iteU| in 
excite strong suspicion— W. I*. Ghul- 
stone.-- ... 5: suiihn, rniKn, 
AlJArrin. . .I Webster's Third 
.Vein huernaliimol Dictiumira). I do 
mu si j Imw Jnhn Cart hew t July 19) 
can lie siiru ilmt Webster is ikh 
using " calculated " in one of these 
sense?, when it defines genocide as 
“ the use of deliberate systematic 
measi res . . . calculated to . . . 
(lesin.v i lie language, religion nr 
ciiIhii e nf a gi'inip 

The sulkilauce nf Mr Canhew’s 
case against me is tliat “genocide" 
is properly used only when its per- 


jniiuin at 

;K Bli <™ dd 
' ( i, weed mg’ 


ount nf ihe reference in Rodney NeedhnnTs properly used only when its per- 
orwich tConi- n e u„r Lnnguciee and Experience ! Pt’iraiors undersiiiiid that they me 
) hanllv sura- T 'S hS i,' In the Casa 

in a few I ' {ed ,|,j s j n mv | rc-su i ue ut, but 1,1 . l , V pco k.t bl u t.ci mun txtei- 

isrcprcscmeil antarwIIat , ly N«dh,n.S b,„k did km^’X.^s 


But [here are xuine border- 
cases and other cases which 
some people Inn no l others will 


observed .... SSSSeni ..f „Vy U^lin ». be fi e, m eidol ; que St io.» 


‘ The Symphonies of 
Havergal Brian’ 

Si i . • Your reviewer uf my Ihe 
s'i'in ( */iN,n'.->- nf Hover gal Hi ictil (Jnlv 
.'ii instructs us in best sell uni- 
inaMerlv f.isliinn dun “the re is only 
nile iiUMmiiglul definilioi) nf u sym- 
phony: ,in arch ilectu red cnmposilion 
lo|- <, idlest ra li.ised nil die. twin 
principles of imialiiy .old l lie in. me 
repel i dun ".This miglit just possibly 
iln for a working definition nf a 

111111111.-1 1 inn it doesn’t describe any 
syiiipliiiuv I know, nor dues it dis- 
linguish lIic symphony from any 
oilier " archiluctiiral ” form. 

We are then assured that the sym- 
[ihuny itluis defined) was *’ demo- 
lished when Scltnciiberg established 
the rival principles nf serjaltsnt and 
IK'rpeimd variarimi **. But pcrpcui.il 
tur, as Schneiiherg more accurately 
termed it, develuping) variation is 
us ii Id as polyphonic music, and has 
always been a weapon in the- sytn- 
phnuisi's armoury. Wu need look nu 
further than Beethoven’s Fifth and 
Bnihm.s’.s Fourth, where its role is at 
leusr as tlecisive us that of thematic 
(It is one of the vital 



j deny his power. 

Pi nk ham rightly only 


Soviet Union. Homy, * abl , re p m -t that 


4 Carlton Mansions, York Build- 
ings, London WC2. 

African Women 

Sir. — 1 wish to correct two serious 


i he distribution (in Poland) of por- 
nography with the intention of 
sapping a people’s moral fibre, 
it i.s at least arguable diut a Kuru- 


liiiitg that results from a series nf 
tones, whether its cohesion results 
front a direct I elulioiibltip tu a 
single tonic or from links ut a more 
complex nature, forms tonality” 
Hkiriiioiiieie/iiv, 1921 edition). Scria- 
lisin is a method of com posit inn, 
which the composer tuny adopt nr 
relinquish at will: but tonality, so 
lung as lu- works within tlie tem- 
pi red scale, just is : it’s the basic 
fact nf musical existence, which the 


in die Whir* did ncl fiive wlks. misapprehensions that your review 

"pectfve 7in an? ca«e j 3* , did ' 1 Th ??,. K «J«ly 5) of my African Women in 
tain that White, by hii f^l^ 10 defeal the bMtnm Toiwm may have conveyed. 

• - — You say; (a) that in tlie cities 


Cambridge 


Pinkliam can accept tbu 

SSmS? S “^ftropologists 

DAVIDS* 1 frovast of King's Col 
105 Vivian Road, Skeay. wMjge, in his review of 
■ nils my British Social 
wu and Language it 
®4 on a small theme ’’. I 


pros! i lu lion is the one career open 
io wont on ; and (It) that in the new 
African stales women got the vote 
wit hum a snuggle, i run lying ill liii-s 
connexion that African women 
lucked ihe niiliiam temper of women 
in t his country. 

Prnst billion certainly is preva- 
lent i bin my book explains iluu 
despite male prejudice African 
tvmm-ii have made imporiant gains 


Marv Shdlf)jN° re surprising liiat he ■■) the prof e-ssioiu and, especially in .,| 1l>iat ihe German mid Russian and 
J so much energy on West Africa, In^coinnierce. American exanipjes. Perhaps It Is 


pea n superenn gin moral ion legis lured eomposer inusi respect whdlicr he 
mio existence in ensure, cuniiinied writes iliaHniically or doclecaioui- 
economic expansion of ihe whole ni i|y. 

of l-.iirupe will be deadly to F.uro- p nr fm-ihet- iliscussion of rite sub- 
peuil col I tire and the Luropemi ail- : LlClt set! ,„y forthcmilillg book oil 
guiigcs in the only places where they Schoenbuig iii Deni’s Mnsier Musi- 

ore found, the different buropean 

natio is. The people who so judge arc 
then perfectly entitled to call the 
deliberate systematic measures de- 
signed m produce " growth ” " genn- 
cidni Tlie genocide will then, of 
course, he a by-product of another 
aim. I uni mu miic whether Mr 
Curt hew is arguing that genocide 
is always an cud Tn itsclL Tf so 
lu- would lie arguably wrong even 


i j.ius so io.v Bui serin I i* m d ditj 
(;iii%c imisicul form-, to “ p».-m-.!i 
( cf, for insiancu, the r«-io- mil ud 
-.nn.iiii designs in several ul -Stlinr. ii- 
hern’s 12-imtu works I. Nor Im, il 
demolished ” iliu symphony : n bus 
i-tilai god symphonic rt-sourii-, uv 
we find, in different degrees, in Hie 
ivmks of Roger Sessions, Rohtrtii 
Gerhard, 1-gnn Welles/, Beuj.iuiin 
l-'r,nil;L-l and others. 

I am coiiainly not going in «»ffer 
.i rival definition. Thematic iepe- 
l ii inn. ilvvcliiping variation, nmali iy, 
seri till sin (viewed us an i.-xieu -ion 
liulier titan a negation uf muni 
practice > — all may play thi-ir pan ; 
but the word “ sy m plumy ” is essen- 
tially .lit expression uf degree rather 
than kind — this highest degree of 
I urge- settle structural organization, 
organic connexion, integration nf 
coni i-j si, uml expressive imcn.ily. 

1 liar's not a dufiniti on- -those- are 
tlie qua lilies with which the 
term lias come t-.i be associated ; 
when we listen in a symphony, we 
still expect to hear so me thing mb- 
xiamiul, cump lex and iinpnruuu to 
a degree beyond that of oilier 
orciiestrul forms. And there nre still 
composers who cun ' give us Hint, 
even in this country. I never thought 
I would sue London orchestral 
management's sorry record with re- 
gard to performance of music by 
living British composers actually 
used in jusiify holding ■innLher 
funeral service at the graveside of 
ihe symphony. There have been 
quite a few in the post century or 
so; Imr die hoarse still hasn’t 
arrived ut the churchyard. 

MALCOLM MACDONALD. 

95 King Henry's Road, London, 
NW3. 

John Thurston 

Sir. — The “blown up” engraving 
for Cuinftefiiie (July f») was pre- 
sumably designed ami drawn by 
John Thurxiun. lie and John 
Thompson the engraver did a groat 
deal of work for the Chiswick Press. 

REYNOLDS STONK. 

The Old Rectory, Li f ton Cheney, 
Dorchester. Dorset. 


_ WUXI Airik-u, HI t.«»imii«.iiv. . American exmnpies. rcrimps ie « 

oii/l { iTranlfPIlStfl** ^ Could it bo that l also indicated > that the frunchisc lrMO t |iat ihe German Jews and 
*11111 x I dlUVUUHfcj A ,, fissesses a could he regarded as the womens , hu Rl!(1 i, lc |[un S were exterminated 



index. 


■ l5er ! iaps *. on the levil 

t.i7 e P,ores * shameless Iago-Iike A < .k> ...uu-x, 

nrila n tl" e s «ff a ? icul , ai ® °Pe«3y his ^. p , a . rt Erom a ;Curt acknowledgment, 

SrS tfiz zizi 

lncrBasinely oSsTve"' 'mamie'r? in" “‘“-ibuie tn him 

rir miu An 'i 8 ** tyK - Dr d ' sa P p * artd the ' horizon— for 

'&SST- -*• 






at 


quire ill a t tlie culprits know what 
i hey do, any more than deicide ? The 
?i* interesting therefore. ' KKNNF. hi i-i i i i .>■- L . ase j S L hat our technocratic politi- 

mjs defending tlia establish- Univeriity of l-'dinbiirgli, Adam c ians are blank about the life of tlie 

“ ‘ " Square, m l n d and spirit and do not know 

whether tlieir policies are i destruc- 
tive oF national life. Tlieir blankness 

__ _ need not prevent rhe destruction 

si r Z TJXZer. 

imnustakabW 

definition as 
o Jews ; for 
procure Euro- 
ipso facto 
* political 

retrospect, Heitry Morgcmbau con- lhat* Hie ° navel ' sh o uTd" ’% 1 ab?e S te ret h 1 1 rm cycle* ol calendar frescoes fe 1407) in«a hut inns nf .die Mub«jr “““J 1 ** 1 

sidered that White became "quick .^by a^irl of twen^ that this serious in tUe ' ion . e dell’Anuila nt ‘ Trent as If Mr 
tempered, overly ambitious, and WoMstonecraft Godidn^^i f or the foflmE a previous instance. May I direct his iiiy other 
power_ went to his head", Biit and HowarJ,^ ^Umving 



i. ".v" “*• • i, j* iicqu > i oiii J. |^.umiz AIIU "Tl" J ib 

wrs rinkliarn should note that T eHi mrs. British Authors i iricn to try to arsuii 10 * uu ^ w 

st ra. «>■!> jsssk 


work in the Treasury, of " the dili- H^W-* Wilson Company- 1 ®^ 
gencc nf this nhvlouslv ” ' "" 

■ - • with his flair * 
economic theory into 
nractice, qualities 

been welcomed oy anv unnnee (Science new" m any argumunrs 

minister l n concluding Harry York : The Hermltsg . Malinowski tlie 

Dexter White. I also noted that page 4). . . tWT ZY to us before many 

off!? ?° f 1 Ie ,n, P l,Ises 111 White’s Avoiding the Professor LeH 

official career were "decent and rhrCher Sm«B: W believe that there 
honourable ones", and in my epi- : ”3 power « a British sm-bd 

JoRue I saluted Vyhite's leading role s i, 011 i c i have been P roll |^ which is In anv wav 

i tiacj [Jf Sll hjcct ? 

cative of “bias”. Moreover, it burgh : UrdverslW case that* the 

oaeeM, '—*» ^i£ te(1 J n language 


The University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, USA. 

Thornton Wilder 

Sir,— Your review of Thornton 
Wilder’s Theophilus North (July 12) 
errs in implying that Wilder never 
wrote for Hollywood. He was the 


of sunsc ill giving ■■genocide 
wide range: the recognition it makes 
lhat human liFc is inescapuhly the 
life of particular races and societies, 
and that the destruction of a langu- 
age, B form of life, is comparoble 
(Tn our use of this word) with 
murder. 

Mr Carthow was conduatlng a rea- 


prihcipal scenarist of Shadow of a 1# | J | e though in my view mistaken 
Doubt (1943), directed by Alfred . ra . im ent. not at all related to your 
Hitchcock. .... original paragraph whose incautious 

Hitchcock has said that this is Im Jl0 wler set this correspondence 


as an "historic achievement”. J.r: (Mary ?■ »t the subject’ ' 

Surely such words are not indi- sBein: * Tracing L 1 '?? 011 ' *o Gregory 

tae of bias . Moreover, it burgh : UnlverslO’ Vhtf> . " ,c """" — ■’ 

u™ Bentley, in Press, 1972, P a S c Jj 1, && a _ .. 

^ case,- im” t ■ .V 1 Bj *teson 

as a timid man.’ But,*' iP these aiVe- [.f “ t ' c n“r K rapr«erHarivey to his favourite among his own films. I tx was not any reasonable difr 

gatiuns were true, such behaviour Frankenstein - ^ Itte n b? Adam absorbing study of masked evil m of English ..jjl* «hich 

need not be inconsistent with the ^.Infication » , a , s !» vs °f Haven and an atmosphere of tranquil domesti- m ^. mt? W |-nc to >uu. but the con- 

forward filS WuS ^dled l« 8nd ^ ^ mth 

iS?"i T i ,nd 1 " ,,emp,ed “ 10 por fi?i e 

by %"sis*srs i l 

SI n fi a L'* BSUe 2 f , Ha r r y vrnues gmu mg iw coinpiiw.Tjat’* 

m innocence I offer no new liis- she conrinued 'r 
toricu.l ■perspective. This is only a reef until May ”'°vlu»W: 
mattpi of opinion, but I would like she was nineteen- 


ser 


yy uy d re 

S J* y his British 
^vofesxor r.oach . 


,ibfl 


^wplioh prove his’ ciii, USA. 


Wilder’s stamp. 

Wilder undertook the film at 
Hitchcock’s invitation, hut never 
y.rftte fur the screen again. 

RICHARD J, HUMMLEK. 
Marsh Road. Litchfield, Co liner ei • 


butes of Grub Street did seem to 
Si a portent worth commenting on. 

[AN ROBINSON. 

The Human World, Brynmill Pub- 
lishing ■ Company, 130- Bryn Road, 
Swansea, Wales/.. .. ; *,-■ 


A I. ilCMiv Hi* imy J- 1 -ii i< o 

The Middle Ages hdmhiC £5.00 

In hit? nii’r-ioily mii Prufi: ;>i'i I ••>.*. • .< 1 1 ■ '-ntMl^S 00 1 1 ' -1 '■ • .’. uidii itr® 

utii'iDindincj i€|uot <, ni(iliveb of their yumes, 

Georg Philipp Telemann’ 

Richard Peteolclt translated by Horace. Hiizpalnck £3.26 
The first study in FnnlisH of the life and works^of Tfll an i «i 1 1 n -a i t > . e 
inu edible -ji i.-i y v - niddu turn fui contemporaries the Qfe-W: -. t . .. i- 
ofhi^iKje. 

The Provoked Wifo 

John Vnnhmqh edited by James L, Smith £1,28 80 h 
'Hie exubettmi vitality of Vanbrugh's *iylp moves BpQQt.ll/ Ituin wmds 
min cveni*: . . . H** piii'-iii}) iiifidftn! * »n in«.i>lem .vitn dizzying lislsni!.’. 

Corporate Planning in English Local Government 

An «i Drily si* with (ovim-js W 1-11 FToysiyrt Greenwood and 
J.D. Siewait £8.60 

A collection of readings and docimienls related to trie eme< • fet ■ r 

corporate planning in English local government. 

Getulio Vargas of Brazil, 1 883-1 954 Richard Bourne £4.80 
A political biography of tha architect of modern Brazil, which rnnimn* 
potrfllels io recent events in Latin America. - 
The New Citizen's Guide to Town and Country Planning- 
I iiwr. unci Country Planning Assoc uirdn £3.28; £1 .28 .oafjntl -. k 
A.gu i tie M die principles and pfaciice "f i!i«=* pl.uiningsy- iem iii 
Bni-.iin. in ni.ut ‘.pc-.idli^t Ic-uns. 

The Responsive Local Authority -1. D. bwwart £3.00 
A -umulating collection of articles on the theme ofres}> nuive 
uidnagement in local government. 

Wage Politics In Britain, 1945-1967 GeialdA, Doiiu. c £3.80 
An anal'/sis of iheTUC/ Government relationship, which piuvidnL a 
vsdid itug mu oduclion to this topical aspect of economic affaim. 
Whatever happened to the Cfblet Revolution? 

Jock Bruce-Gardyne, MP £3.80 . \ 

Ti ni him / ul the Hr-.ilh AdrninisliatiouV brn.V: ■.‘Vperimentin 
,j.iv.-.mq.i'!.ii. ■•*. id* pm. iul u'-icr«:tK o ibf ("!«■ the Civil Sci vke. 
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u n worldly wiseman Representing the future 



a nd memoirs 
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A. Ki;iltl U’Al.KUli 

Wi Ilium l.aw, Ills Life hikI Tlimij'ht 

27+].|i. SPCK. £3.93. 


William l.uw was die- man wtiu 
wrote [lie Serious Cull — and that i* 
petlia [is all that modi of us l.jmw 
about hint. But there must ltavu 
been something distinct ire about the 
authur of one of the classic books 
of devotion to earn him a tribute m 
praise from Gibbon. WEtciiier as 
theologian or prose-writer, Low was 
an outstanding figure in his own 
nme, and his power lins been fell 
in later generations by men as 
diverse as Leslie Stephen, F. D. 
Maurice and Aldous Huxley. Iiifoi- 
mat ion about him has not been easy 
to come by, and the hitherto si an 
dard work, by Overton, wus pub- 
lished in "i 881. In William Law. Hus 
Life and Thought. A. K. Walker has 
admirably supplied the need, ami 
given us a first-class hiographv. Ji 
has much to tell us, not only about 
Law himself, hut also about the reli- 
gious life of the eighteenth century, 
coding many popular ini scon cop- 

Low’s life was outwardly unevent- 
ful, and indeed there lire few events 
to be recorded. Much of whut little 
is known conics from John Byrom, 
author of the hymn " Christians 
Awake , a confidant and admirer 
who went to the length of versifying 
some of his works — in anapaests 1 


, >oi ul.ir *■ .iinoiiiMiit ” I j,i4.[ fli isen to 
-.vl Ibiiihrieffei his priililciu. So lie 
did not ask what for us now is tliu 
cr in in I <| ties Lion: Dues linlinuss 

riic.m st-puraiicui fimti the wcirltl ? i 
For him, eating is the lowest of 
human actions. Clothes are meant 
merely to covet our niikcdness and 
should always be of the cheapest 
things. Virginity is a higher suite 
dtuii maniage. Indeed lie seems to 
have been, like Plot inns, half 
iislt, lined of having a body at all. 
Anil this Platonic or neo-Platonic 
trait was to lend, nr seduce, him 
into a world of fantasy. 

His earlier woik had lieen firmly 
grounded in a rational basis of 
Christian belief. Bur when he came 
to write The Case of Reason— a. 
polemic against Tindal’s notorious 
Chrisiiantp as Old as the Creation 


K. FRANK I I'PI’KR : 

The 'i'lienlogy of U’olfhurL Panncn- 
berg 

322pp. SCM Press. £-1.75. 

In icligiiuis guest ions, wrote A. N. 
Whitehead. “simple solutions are 
bogus sol unions ”. Faith is con- 
cerned with the ultimately mysteri- 
ous, and situplhiic interpretations 
can make nonsense of it. But how 
sophisticated can you get wirhnut 
losing contact altogether with 
Christian fa-irh and experience at 
the grass-roofs ? F.. Frank Tupper’s 
book suggests some such misgiving. 
The Theology of Wolf hurt Puiinen- 
berg is a very able study of the 
newest star in the German theologi- 
cal sky. Pannenberg 


linn claim to authority. Jesus be- 
lieved tluu the breakthrough of the 
future Kingdom hud ulieadv 
occurred in himself us* its roprescii- 
lultve. John had preached uu apoc- 
alyptic judgment. Jesus offered 
forgiveness mid salvation, fur the 
saviiig reality was already present, "' vc - nls whaf v ;r.M 
and if the Kingdom, then God him- « r '« flaw frcmVjH 
selt. I hen conic the catastrophe of “Pen future. Tw 5« 
his execution — something, Punneii- 1 '^olngy 0 f 


«chaiologi ca | 

Camint he on .l- '* . 
the world, o? fc 
s,lJ o of death! 
Fannenbcre h 

difficult 


ii 

t-:-i 


berg says that just happened to sl,ri nes the *< 
te.. n, M.i h ^A ucr . l ‘ lcial self-oblation $!»■»« in the jg 

to in 

Confirmu- ^ utu, 'c to past 


, Patent 


diny in the ships 


The disepiscopalian 


Lion, lowed away the flagship of the 
fleet, the Koyul Charles. It is tvniili 
recording tlial, when a Dutch sea man 
climlied up and struck the flag nf 
the Roytil Charles, a witty Dutch 
trumpeter (if indeed lie was uni ,i 
renegade Englishman) sounded : 
“ J nun’s placket is Lorn." 

. Faced with this disastrous and 

wt to appeal', reflects shameful affront to the Royal Navy 
■•nine concern about pub* Pepys reacted with predictable gloom 


.j&fliuci wpy* 

. u^eri Uilwni and Wil- 
■tit-it 
,111:1667 

'; EiH-- 6 i— -- - 

jie of the Diary, 


m the King uu 
■•he was in bed 
I’clnckl and ran 


-we find him rejecting pure tea- known to English reader 



— -- ..... in iLai l t 1 jde*i?> i 

He was and remained to the end a 
non-juror, highly influential In that 
community but apart from main- 
streain ecclesiastical currents. A 
bachelor, with no family to laugh 
he ™ as ' apparently, rather 
uncouth and ill-adjusted in petsonul 
relationships. (Wesley’s sister re- 
marked that in his severity he luoked 
Ube a picture of the Law itself.) For 
many years he lived in the Gibbon 
household as chaplain and tutor to 
the historian’s father; and out of 
(Ins purhaps improbable background 
came Christian Perfection and the 
Serious Cuff. 


On any showing the latter is a 
masterpiece bailed, flS we fcnmv 
fiom Boswell, by Dr Johnson .is 
the finest piece of hortatory 
th oology tii any language ’’. (But 
how many languages could he 
read?) Even those who do 


»nn of the Cartes tan t mathematical 
type, and turning to intuition or in- 
ward vision for knowledge of the 
ultimate and mysterious. He had 
been reading Ruysbrocck and 
TauJer and is well on his ivay in- 
wards the 
established 
Light in die 
Age of Reason, 
a iDur dc force. But once abandon 
rational criteria, and where may 
not imagination take us ? 

Tt took Law into Jacob linehme'.s 
parlour. There he found a haze of 
speculative theosophy, neo-Platonic 
Gnostic in origin, such as had 
already threatened the early Church 
— St_ Paul’s "philosophy and vain 
deceit ’’ — sustained by an allegorical 
use of Scripture by which anything 
•can e ,nat l L ‘ t0 nicau anything. 
Phis offered, itself, as it always does 
m. all its various forms, as the higher 
wisdom, fs it that ? Or is it, as 
Alec Vidlcr seems to hint in his 
foreword, a pack of nonsense— 
Austin Farrcr’s 
bosh”? 

make up his own mind. 

though Law was drawn in- 
wards Boehme’s speculations, these 
were only peripheral to his main 
puiit uni, ivh ich was rumlanienrallv 
scriptural .iiiii traditional. He was, 
however, some way ahead of his 
nine. He rejected a penal theory 

®‘,i, J 0llcni , e P t — ai, d emne iruo 
collision with Wesley— and was, so 


his book Jesus, God and Man and 
the more popular The Apostles’ 
Creed (TLS. May 18, 1973). But most 
ot his ideas have been set out in 
occasional pieces and learned 
periodicals, few of which are avail- 


tn theologi- miracle, lint to a very specific reality dea I of getting L -. 

is already expected by post-exilic Judaism ii, p™*?"'. Pa ™enb Ngn : 
rs, through conjunction with the end of Mtiti 



which the Gospels read nut of, or Jni * appears m 
into, the Old Testament. Bur the 9 uc,,ce of 
Resurrection was God’s 

rion ” of him. past and 

When , he New Testament speaks 
jd the Resurrection,' says Panncii- J* J ,aw 

berg, it does not refer to a random H ife ««« still actively t»c|/... rhe country 

r- 8 , d oeal of B«iin» L S‘motinaation ot the war ai g 0 j ( | j n ijujjf nightbag, ami some 
tufcihe less, lit the nueresis f )0lirs | n i er | ie senl bis clerk ufte 

end of ;ri7K , ;‘ , : ci rr^»»^.ord e « had been given | hem with n further £1,000. 

If this one Man all *«W*ii»GW. TjV greater part of the 
-he dead, then , . J“[8en IfofetliiH. anl such ship 

/ age hud begun p! 10m * ,e has much h* commission we e 

world had a (ready f a "^ n herg offers Worse st Hi, t 

- - tor history, flm j. hadlv vie 

f no am.lr < *. KiA 


when hu wi-m fn 
Monday iiinruing, 

(ilnnigh uhiiin 12 

out in her smock turn her Aviary 
looking into Whit e-lid 1 1-g.irdcn, ami 
thither her woman Inn light Iter her 
iiighmowii, ami stood joying herself 
■it the ulij mail's going away". 

The impact of this national crisis 
on Pepys may be measured by the 
fnci dial for some lime his amorous 
activities almost cease. An intcrcst- 


F. N. McLOV : 

Rohert 1'aillie iunl the Second Scots 
Kefoniitilion 

2-1 1 pp. Universiiv nf (?alil<n ilia I’less* 
tlllEG). £ r ., 

Rolieti liaillio lived fioin 1602 to 
1C62 and thus neat ly covered the 
period of the so-called second 
Scottish rclorniiiLion. In 1627, when 


world 


the 

had lisen from the 
the promised new 
and the end of the 

happened, as it were in advance of 


event itself. 


too small 


Pannenberg starts, as a Christian 
theologian presumably must, from 
cnnstology. But, in Ins view, clirist- 
ology must start "from below", 
not from a doctrine -of incarnation, 
which presupposes the end which 
It has to reach. For Its task is to 
present the reasons For confessing 
the divinity of Jesus, which is 
neither self-evident nor self-ex- 
planatory to the modem man All 
statements, he says, " about his uni- 
versal meaning require constantly 
grounding in nud confrontation liv 
the historical particularity of the 


deity of God is his rule **. Thus the 
scriptural witness to the Resurrec- 
tion, which Pannenberg regards ns 
historical, is prior to belief in the 
Incarnation. 

Endless questions cry out hero to 
ue answered. Is the upoenlyptie 
traine of reference, even assum- 
ing that Jesus himself necepted 
u, a viable form nf thought 
tor tile twentieth century ? Can 
L hr isl lung recognize the Lord 

they worship in «• rt n incar- 
nation of the Esc/nifofi in the Christ- 
eyent ? And perhnps most cm- 
dully, can a person he said to be, 
or to embody, n stnre of affairs ? 


tt now serving in the Dutch 

— „ w M lilt il least !he y we, e |,aitJ ‘ 

ten5,on > ImU « January 
(This 8 *- -° rS ? 11 ?- “A^It misgivings : 


2 Pepys re- 

“ God have 

is symbollted hjfrMj« s ’for we can send forth 
But he certainly gives ibiii without men; nor will men 
ot playing down tbe trijitj F ,t money, every day hring- 
ot ‘“^on^-the sheer fea w mutinies among the sea- 
and the demonic. Tbedeo tdnt our condition is like 
Is presented at being ft ewrable.’ 1 How miserable 
result of his mission— iL sfepys could have guessed, 

with the religious suAyj iiJihe Dutch sailed into the 

not as integral to It or t* ,iem fireships Into Chatham King's dismissal of Clarendon 

There Is nothing here ihj b'rh destroyed several capi- certainly designed in my 

over evil, the defeat of tii| s,md. as a final huniiiia- Cusilemaiuo's chamber, and 


New Testament its'ell andi 


[ties and powers, so prod- 


■hnrn ~ — ■’**« not *s ja known, the first Anglican 

tn r 1.i tS 3°? outlook succumb !° profess a doctrine of universal- 
ktflfiant characterization. lliere is but one salvation 

ri« V Ktifi K° , i VeM l l * on aEtCP church for all mankind, and that is the life 
^ w ld at many Q Sunday of God within the soul.” 
lunch- table. Mr Wnlkap ci,cra<K>D . . 

Ui late middle-age, ho retired to 


message, way and figure of lesus. 

n nr .. rt „. ,, , ,lh l ,e, tams basically to wlmt — r •• •’“»««. «. vnuin r 

"• 

SA 

fid" p a ,m C ent"i A ™ se “! E»sm‘I.rcfid'fi,.K 

recti vered as a key lo the wltok- 0 f 
Lnristian theology, mid carries with 
it r tnorougli reshaping of uur 
whole understanding or reality ’’. 

Inis will entaif a radical recon- 
struction, something like a Coper- 
mean revolution. 


ice-work in the schools 


Without any recourse tn apocalyiuic 
Hindi inery. ^ 


— . Mr Walker suggests 
that .Miranda ts the 


.Tesu, "certainly thought In upne- 

jte L ' Ca W nes O? not this a 
ajlier confuiem assertion of some- 

te- ^l 1 Is at f * le least debat- 
able?) It is not in the 


aS'e-SV™?. ? aiisss - p-wass 


great novelist. But 


, made r 
C hristians, he 


aunt Hester and Mrs Hutclic- 
son, to form a kind of lay religious 


But tho radicalism of Panncu- 
uerg s theology, which inheres in his 
eschatological cltrisiolugy, is clearly 
to he found in his reversul of the 
ontological concepts of God. “ In his 
very being, God is tho future of the 
world. _ if one introduces icmpn- 
raliiy into the Godhead, uno lias 
nntslicd with any Greek ideas of 
essence. ‘ Only tho future arrival of 
the Kingdom can vuliduie the claim 
Nun God exists." There cun bo an 


wrote, will grieve tho Holy Spirit of tllB p er- TT Pp- • + m . , 

If Uiey waste time on " books of Wir G, ddmg, devoted to I 

and Humour, Romances, Plays mid . c ° ate . tl 'P^°n and almsgiv- KJ IlUll 1013.1 D 6 llP|^ 

other productions oF the Poets” ii 1 ®* . m ^ form of educa- AU1 k/VlJWJ J 

Tlte book, regarded ns a religions private 8 ^ mean?' “ JP% had . nin P !e ~ 

SgiA 1 *;:! GKRHA,,D 6 ™ 0N 


. SOI*- GKRHARD SIMON i !!I?, V< afl 190 ^ V l,t 1,e . tlo , es 

limit— and, mTny wil^thi^k ‘beyond wh^fe" h" d "more *ISnuSj m$n h ’ Statc and Opposition in the 'A™™ 11 ofY^^l^ilfto the 

pre-Rcvolutlonary period occupies a 
ttitrd of the text proper— some tiling 


#1 zmfvmrn fss 


V0ry M f e _and soul of 
piety." The beies 
lie wt ote towards 
"is the worldly 
before the 


fcatiOD. Under this system 
pardon of the sciiool’s 
w* grant, which represen- 
W Wf its income, depen- 
utht performance of each 
would be safe and e«y *] in examinations con- 
the Orthodox hlerarrhyi* SQe government inspector, 
stance, but Dr Sinwn b» “* r <n did well, they earned 
drawn : "It Is often IaJ /»«:if they did badly, they 

distinguish genuino MW 'low grant: and many 

alty [to the State] jgfBers varied the tea- 
11 ^ ■■■ ■ “ Him pi uper suiiieuimg camouflage and. accordingly, by a kind 

a expense and the extent of the wh V h n ? lther the book’s title nor its political condldons ,™, e mangement. With this 

„a-i ncortne chase continuing leg*®*, don In grants to the 

Similarly, in the esse* zoning establishments, 
side™ (and therefore ofw MU we i commented, " If it 
3 BSrinJ to KS “> 'hat our 
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Midrash and Lection 
in Matthew 

The Speaker's Lectures in Biblical Studies 1969-71 
M. D. GOULDER 

ASS USS a \ n o d ul™tt n f ibi™. h8 .?“ kej, ° ™ rlum the 

• Professor Kenneth Qr&yston 

The Shape of the Church 
to Come * 

■ C '°™ 

Translated by Edward Quinn ' . 

WriMen for a synod of German blahops, this book fa- topical for all 
Christians. Part 1 deals with the synod: part 2 la an S, £'1 

religious situation; In part- 3 the aulhor atatea hia^ews on ha 
future of and the opportunities for the Church views on the 

•Karl Rahner'a book is a algrtpost; etark and' uncompromising oolrif-' 
Ing to the pilgrim’s way.’ ■ . : Kenneth Green, ££§£' 



of the USSR s 5 ude,u 1,01 a npeared before! Admirable as 

tills phenomenon" “ lBnore “™ c .S re | n themselves. ! they relate 


No student 


Some of his papers uiid silver 
p’nte he scattered among his rcla- 
the sea- lives in London, and he made a 
^uaoaYdT badly victualled. “ girdle " for himself in which " with 
e ..*~ '.,. t ji— ■ some trouble” he carried around a 


with discontent . 

I considerable number of further £300 in gold pieces. 


When 


h.ive expnsvd such cover-tips in the 
record with all the integrity and 
impartiality of a Watergate com- 
mittee, and the Pepys inpes limy 
now he said to have yielded up all 
their secrets. 

Tn other respects, too, the editing 
of this volume continues to do credit 
to all concerned. Occasionally, how- 


i «™:h j™ S, a Ss , i d fr ll '™oM!b!!.Jd ave whc" 


thoughts natunilly turned on the 
consequences for the navy officials, 
and more especiully himself, of the 
appalling mismanagement and in- 
efficiency which the Med way raid 
hud revealed. 


In the event he came uff quite 
well ; hut heads had lo roll, mid the 
later pages of this volume are full 
of fascinating gossip about the sacri- 
ficial fall of the Lord Chancellor — 
not least the account of how the 

‘ WHS 

Lady 
that 


Pepys praises Nell Gwyn for her 
performance as “ n mad girle ”, we 
might Emve been mid that “mud” 
here means "wild, extravagant”; 
mid, when we read about the man 
who was killed by n bullet that 
“ look away die ground just under 
his belly, and ripped up his belly”, 
it is as well lo know tluu in the 
seventeenth century a bullet was 
often a cannon-ball. But these are 
trifling oversights. One more 
volume, to he published next spring, 
will complete the text of this admir- 
able edition. 


sical theory of atonement, 
himself makes that poid 
uen berg promises in (been 
rectify it in the nenti 
Jesus, God and Man. Batni 
quire more than the adiuBSUTSTER *. 
writing of half-a-doien pllm and Education 

This is, frankly, a toroid® {abridge University Press, 
which requires close dC 
t rated reading. Bui tlu& 
must fairly be ascribed i 


a fascinating subject. Il is a great 
pity he dues not make mure of it 
in Robert Lome and Education. The 
details of Lowe’s biography cun 
equally well be gleaned front the 
standard nineteenth-century two- 
vnluino Life by A. Patched 
Martin, who had, moreover, tlie 
sense to print verbutim not only 
Lowe’s only fragment of auto- 


recent work on the Jo welt circle 
and the Rallied connexion in 
niiicieeiiih-century education. On 
the Civil Service he offers the start- 
ling comment that "Lowe’s concern 
For rule by a meritocracy and his 
reforms of the Civil Service during 
tlie years from 18G9 to 1873 which 
initialed its establishment, progres- 
sively caused a social revolution 


ject-mattef rather Hun ““ny.WHy* the 

who despite some lea* !« the ereat : mid-iiincLoentti- 

ro ing g ?moot°h S fo? uf K* 1 5» Jowe«^ dAcatcdhis btographv but also" accounts of him which undermined the existing class 

going smooth for us. R- j ij B he vras one of the most by his close friends Benjamin Jaw- structure’, 

comes Vrom a Southern Eif 3fe e 0 , ca “ c ^ h ' ftr Sy fvc® tm' J bJ " aPj^rbe ^onspii- Finally, Mr Syj vaster ail acks wlmt 

ground. (Dr Tupper ii *wf ? ™« 1830s. As Vice- Pres i- Mrhylvcste 1 ik h|1 ra ,is "Whin" history of educa- 


ustical affair.-). Hu had .1 li.uul in the 
drafting of tlie No lion ill Covenant 
and was aciivL- at the Assembly of 
1638 wliich abolished episcopacy. He 
wrote several well-received books 
flguiust the Laudians on one side 
and the Independents on tlie other ; 
he was one of the commissioners 
at the Westminster Assembly ; and 
lie remained (by now professor of 
divinity rl Glasgow) hi the centre 
of tilings until, us a royalist and a 
resolu tinner, he found himself iso- 
lated among the western p rut esters. 
After the Restoration, he was made 
principal uf tlie university ; but 
failing heal tit and the return nf 
episcopacy made the honour dust 
in his mouth. 

He was an eminent in . hi in his 
time, but he is principally remem- 
bered today because lie was an in- 
defatigable correspondent and kept 
copies uf his lutter*. His- letter- 
books have survived with some other 
manuscripts and are a valuable 
source for historians. They were 
excellently edited hv David La ing 
and published in 1841-42, with n 
biographical introduction and full 
lists uf his man it scripts and printed 
works. 

Since then short lives of Baillie 
have been published in several col- 
lections, but there has been nu 
full-length study. F. N. McCoy steps 
in to fill the gap. A book 
such as his can liu ve two p n r- 
poses, separable but not con- 

flicting. First, to give a picture of 


the life mid pnnuw, nl an > min- ill 
divine in troubled linn-:. ;unl "f Ins 
relations iviih his hmhien .m*l 
with cum uinpurary Maicsiin-u. more 
detailed than wili Ik- I'uum! in 
history; secondly to m.il.e ii un- 
necessary for anyone else to v.riie 
about Ikiillie for ancnliei temiiry. 

Professor McCoy admirably ful- 
fils the first ruipiiretnviu. Ii wuuhl 
he hard to point to any modem 
study of this period ami nf a com- 
parable topic which is so well docu- 
mented. The book is well written 
and is wisely kept tn the field _nf 
Buillie’s own int uresis. Politics 
emerge as secondary i« cIiiiitIi 
affairs ; persona) nuitL-r*. hanlly 
enter nt all ; and the narrative is 
extremely readable. 

As a work of scholarship, ii can- 
not he so highly praised. Professor 
McCoy has worked hard un Laiiig’s 
edition of (lie letters ami has read 
carefully round them, Inn he 
appears tn lack both method and 
knowledge of the background. He 
makes mistakes about Scottish in- 
stitutions and language. Except fur 
one volume which .Lai nr. did nnt 
publish. It is not clear whuilier Pro- 
fessor McCoy has gone held ltd 
Laiiig’s edition lo the manuscripts. 
If Laing alone is the source of his 
citations, he is nor always a reliable 
transcriber. 

The mu os are full, bur ill-ur tiered 
ami difficult to work with. Professor 
McCoy gives no complete list uf 
Bail lie’s printed works a ml no ac- 
count at all of his n mouse rip is; lhc 
latter would have been useful, since 
several manuscripts have changed 
hands since Lai tig's lime, lhc r.pell- 
ing of proper names ami lexis has 
been narmnlueii to modern usage, 
not always reliably. Professor 
McCoy complains nf " serious 
errors” in his predecessors' works 
but is silent about some doubtful 
statements which have crept into 
the canon. For example, was Baillic 
ever offered a bishopric ? Tlie DNli, 
following Chambers, says that lie 
was, but the authority is unreliable 
and the statement probably false; 
Professor McCoy says nothing about 
it at all. 



similarity ” of many ... 
to those of Adam Smith “proves 
that Lowe got them from Smith, 
lie appears wholly unaware of 

At Bruce’s side 


those parts of a given policy which 
might still find favour today and 
those which would not. 


I. M. DAVIS : 

The Black Douglas 

184pp. Routledge and Regan Paul. 

£2.95. 

Scottish historical biography is so 
lopsided in its development that 


fresh manuscript material. His 
sources are printed and comprise 
Scottislt and English chronicles as 
well as documents edited and cal- 
endared by Victorian scholars 
such as Joseph Bam and Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser. There is a notable 
reliance on Barbour’s Bruce. There 
is not much that is new in tills 
book as compared with the nflrra- 


™ r— • uneasily to th^ nSbiuri The they hm P fgWmn* degree, Lowe’s OueeiTof 

Gerhard Simon’s book (first pub- P ail0 E a ™c survey of rhe first chap- L m S r0V ^ff rmrndl of **2J n| ? l P ed ,lia failuie Charlie, 1 
lished In German in 107m n ter « for cxaninle (“Church. Sraie body (the CouBO* with any Imaeina- Walter Sc 


f! ,e l i have i p fa, n that Snm 1 S n 01ie can on]y grcet w,t S rel ' e . E . th - e tive nf James Douglas’s career in 
fltable role as economar muld appearance of a biography which is h Fi t J (]£ Sil . wiUiam Fraser’s 

stand n ' 0 l t yet another study . of Mary Stir stout volumes of The Do uglas 

Imn ,1,01/ have DlOW*™., .I T “ T> n .,nia Pnnfp . — .1 ilia nor. 


-- German in 1970) gives ter , 
e M d ? n ^?, of the seriousness with f n $ 
which Western scholars have begun j ,t,on 
to address themuali/oo , n i, ...... the 


Scots, Bonnie Prince 
Robert Burns, or Sir 
the same, the 
a medieval 
second rank 

ioiiii xa technical pro- 

fis' th e ‘ embodi- KTems. The' sTmpfe fact is that the 
l ' .« in all respects. Born sources, at least until the fifteenth 
L® su Efered throughout century, are likely to be scattered, 
Fnw ■i?. Ml °o*ly defective fragmentary and difficult. In this 
h ' s ntid-twe lilies on, respect Scotland is a very typical 
Its in dw,]|~L^ ea ^ any light European country, for it liad no 

nt pain 1 ® 11 ,. ’ ni, “ be was fn precocious bureaucracy anu tlie 
wne * **«. uudk *'*•* “* n»u iicui mi« — - i -{.w * tne before hi*, vicissitudes of war and revolution 

pELa ted *? the P eriod of K. P. the eu [ ire Period 1917-1959). More- Church as either , at Oxford he had have thinned what records the 

ms d ln°rhf^rh ascer, dabcy 1880- °?? l \ the dependent origin of the of the Commu^s^ ff he hearg^ thal JJJ med [ e val centuries left. There is 

1S05. In Church gtntn «wrn««. i chanters b nc underground " tn the 1820s-, and he nothing like the fantastic wealth of 

^Mnirtura 'Practice at medieval administrative record pre- 

JlSSJ? «Bure' Polios. He served in the hielily abnormal 

can Ses.” s "»ugly in his Engl is! 



chapters has not been adequately 
compensated for by careful editing 
of overlaps and repetitions. 

The makings of a good book are 
here, however ; the Soviet chapters, 
for which the book will be bought, 
are well-informed and clearly pre- 
sented. The Orthodox Church neces- 


f5rf& n % h K tor y oE the Russian e - ven chapter (in which only about issue with - 

P^bodox Church : his first book s * x . pages out of thirty two deal with brands ove . r ’?' ^ K .},e 
“““ ^ “ - * 1 of K P 'he entire period 1917-1959). More- Church as either ZX* car,, 

.. . — Church, State an Opposi- 

tion . in the USSR he might have 
attempred some kind of synthesis 
25 11 "B Russian Christendom 
the twentletli century as a whole. 

Hr .Simon pauses on ques- 
contimdty only i n pas q s i*g 
question of contem! 


~ — - SUCH UI ILVBDgeilUtU 

unexplored a's hth 1 ^ tIlUS - a * t - ai,S ^ a - r ^ s 1 s -’- a - n - d a ? e P a r ate 

.neglected * " ' 

Orthodox 

newal ” movement’s comrlbiitiotTm 
S ,* lunon certainly treats 


parity i^55S#»W: " when 

with the p»W 

Churches fn. L.- ’!‘ ,,lu| eiight] 1 I um 


in the highly 

English and Papal archives. 

Geoffrey Barrow’s biography 
Robert Bruce and the Community of 
the Realm of Scotland is a classic 
studv of the central figure of Hie 
Scottish Wars of Independence, 
though, as the title suggests, that 
book is as much a study of a poli- 
tical ideal as of a man. The Black 
Douglas studies one of Bruce’s two 
great lieutenants, .the other being 


Book. On the oilier hand, the nar- 
rative flows much more smoothly 
and has a more critical approach to 
the value of chronicle evidence on 
such matters as the size of armies. 

A valuable appendix disposes of 
" The Myth of the Thrown Heart . 
No longer need we regard as true 
the tale of Douglas throwing the 
embalmed heart of Bruce ahead of 
him ns he charged tn his death 
amid u Moorish host In Spain. This 
is almost certainly a sentimental 
dressing on a stark drama Douglas 
must have died in a ring of Moors, 
with Bruce’s heart still on his 
body. 

Occasionally there is a slip such 
as the statement that Oriel Colmpe, 
Oxford, was a Carmelite foundation 
established by Edward II of 
England in fulfilment of a vow 
taken while fleeing. from Bannock- 
hum It was a foundation of ' sec- 
S* clerks established in 1324 
which had only, the most nominal 
and fleeting connexion with 
Edward II. All In all, however, this 
book may be recommended as a 


with a 


Bf: Simon is rigbrou&Iv fair Jn his rather thst ntf 6 

M.i.-oi assess 1 





i,» , a coher- 
yausual among 

aducaii 9 nal 
yffs. pf a. piece 
Svlmter thus has. 



figure. 

The author has. of course. 


Books from Leipzig 


JLSE SEIBERT 


THE WOMAN 
in Ancient Near East 


The woman of Ancient Near East— with glowing eyes, grace- 
fully clad in veils — led a gay life philandering in the harems 
of rich lords. The authoress should like to oppose such a 
cliche made after the fairy-tales of the Arabian Nights, show- 
ing in her book — based on materials compiled from original 
sources such as codes, legal’ provision letters, other docu- 
ments and objects — what these authorities have to say about 
the actual life of woman— from the slave to the ruler— in 
Ancient Near East. The book covers tho time from the 6th 
milleniuni ac to the end of die Saasatilan' empire (7th cen- 
tury) while the region dealt with includes Asia Minor, the 
Syria n-Palestiuian area and die territory that is now Iraq and 
Iran. Written in a charming style, this book offers a great 
many interesting facts about life and fate of woman based an 
expert knowledge. 

About 76 jiages of text, 112 pages of illustrations incFmfmg 
32 hi colour. 24 x 27 cm. Cloth. Edition In English. To be 
published in the 2nd half of 1974. 44 marks. 

Order number 592 370 6 ' 


Orders are accepted by your bookseller or directly to 


EDITION 



LEIPZIG 


Yerlag flir Kunst und Wlssenschaft, GDR .701 Leipzig, 

P.O.B. 340 

German Democratic Republic 
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The whole picture 


I In lU'ilioiithii Survey of .[himue-m 
Ai l 


Mwnti- 


f'.K 


V. ilium i: X win 

n j JujittllCSi! Art 
I7iS|>|» i ill'll i dinK Ml« Hlustl.il iuns. C4. 
V'lilimio Id: Sam iu» Ji n v:.\ : Point- 

itift in i/il' Vitmufu StiiJir 

J,i -PI» uiL'Iiiriiiw 152 illusiiMiimis. Cl. 

Volume 12: imiM.viAii Tanaki. 

Japanese In/. p aiming : Sfiuhun m 
Sesshu 


arrival nf ilic .mil iufa 

Painting cn >1 iviili (h-mik-d nuimiem 
mi l he iii;i fui jlliisiiniiuiis. T*il.n- 


Shijo style 


.1 hii.i.!I-:k 


Volume J.' Yi /h Yamvm 

yunm l.'ivu c Point mu _ . 

IS2i»ii iiirlmliiiii 1.11 il I ir.t rations. L-J. ' s (’huiriiiait of tlu> .(iijuii Art i'he Uninhibited llmsli 

Vn Inn k* I M : 1 1 1 Kd.Mif Mt/iur fa /, , Actniwny, Lainiku of thu Cultural .lapanc.se art jn the Shi jit style* 

Pointing : .So taunt on, l Kurin . Pr ‘ l »e«b»ii Omiiiiissu.n. .J7H|»|» iudmliug 287 lllusti 

li>2j»l> im hiilini; 1.11 ill us! rat inns. 14. -, 1L al,t ‘ r 11,1 lJ io- Hugh M. Muss. L.18. 

V»r.iim> If. Lhl . llviv a »‘ l 


r-f.|.|i indn.li.iK Ml il/,‘,'m,li " lvll ? w * 

Vi > I inn 


itions. £4. jugy, having con iri hilled more than 


Tii the I -I uni pen u eye the an 0 f the 


■lUelk'uimi S|iii°! Qrt k dcda* n 

t from direct '' 

Viu! J m""“ w «*MI rheh 





l7SfB|> 

C.1.25. 


mil hiding 1 7:1 i IIiisi rat jiMis. 


Ilu.lv volumes of The lieihonsha 
Survey uf Japanese Art tire 
pl.i lined; they promise to be the 
nuisi distinguished survey nf the 
subject .(iMiluhle in English. Excel- 
leiii luyoiii and design are su p* 
puMcil liy die skill in photography 


Echoing whispers 


rrau or scholar's calligraphic daub 


MVHll.YN .tad SIIKN FU : 

Studies in Connoisseurs}! Ip 
Chinese I’ainti,,^ from the Ariliur 
AI. Sacfcler C ul lection in New York 
oiKl Princeton 

fMi|>fh P ?K' 1 University Press 


evliaifuively thiinm eared fifteen are 
hi in hated tu 



.... Ilf ’ l '. "*■ iiiusu utiiilis p " ”•*■*;“ awoorares IIIC W 

1C or the very highest tpiaiilv and r P r, nw iuis the incxpreii«. 
uluevo ilie rare virtue of coiuiimui ' lM «ioii which aUies the Jr 

in design directly to art u 
i. Iso where is a suggestion fe*-- 
sekij», the impromptu situ 1 -® 11 ^ 
»'«mo artists “ come as reua®"'” 
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(tilling threes 


Wild gas chase 


r.iin'1 


her viTsiiiiliiy ovci Mil top iiilu ihc 
ludicrous; one .seat dies in vain for 
.my suit of insight about what it is 
lil.e lo be a lesliiail, hut since im 
■ me and n-jlhiii;; is believable, line 
Ira i'll s and feels untiling. 


Cl.lt AI. I) A KKOWNI-. 
Ila/.anl 

2:tf>|ip. Ihui-ii.ni'.. 

i j.r.n 


Mai (iiiibini 


Mary is Mipposul m be a painter, 

.uni (luilleillelle is supposed la lie a 
writer who, alt hough much is made 
uf her underprivileged hue)' ground, lloztirtl's _ Mibiitle, 

pLi'liaps iniLilded w 


of II a/in it s -.nl> plniiuo: e, ill] hi-, 
enemies .lint fi if ml-., which gin.". 
SIIIIIO w.'iv iii explain why the story 
is so mill-] I heller lliau iilir.l nliiel 
fast- mu viiig Inn impel sunn I vscsijk- 
finion n.ii r.itiyc;.. And if ii i% i«u> 
Hindi of a ci'iild deuce in sivalluw 
[lie insanely aiiii-eiuiliL l-u’licli 
arisiu jielpiog in finance Mlacl: Sep- 
tember will i ■ilsu jus i ll.ippeus n> 
have eai marbl'd L'arl 1 la/ aid's wife 
fi mu a nil nig ilic wm'ld's i-,unieii as 
tile ideal unite to hear him children, 
lliett at le.iM plau ihiliiy is being 
sacrificed for light lies* nf mn ill iic.- 
1 inn. 

UiideriiLMth ii .ill. I/>t:cird has m.isi 
»f the classic ingreiliems uf ilu- spv 
thriller lurtiliilu bill, like l.cn lieijili- 
mil, Mr Mrnwne kumvs Imw tu l"C- 


A lined ’* is 
pui it into a 
class almve ili.n of “ A ihriller " : a 
seriuiK liiriller, maybe, as opposed 
in a flippant piece nf liierature. In 
the cvciii, li'uzord needs no pie- 
leiices : it is indeed a ihriller, mid u 
good one. fix cpuiiymmi.s hern js 
dragged imo the story when liis 
hruiiicr Fail lla.aril, n iniiliil.' i ml:- 
ing civil servain in Wiishingiuii, is 
kidnapped and killed by RJack Sep- pk'H cmiveimnns. fho duails nf 
leinbcr age ills warning in know the the laiest research into lelepiiiliy 
exact seabed pusiiion ul' smile allegedly being carried mil by the 


Out-mafiaed 


|n 1 1 N ('HUSKY : 

The Wliile Tele plume 
2*. 5pp. Michael ,|i>si'i ill. L 


Hie White Tciv plume is am him 
ail nrdiiMiy puM-VValei!;:ili i In’iino. 
Jnlnl (.'rushy loaves ullo'is i>> seitle 
iiU'reb, fur tile secieliveni's-., «k‘i- 
oii mu'ss and Mafia-i iv iFuv; < i u ■! i\ 
it uii e of h.s is any loiiiar -.Imcl.ed 
«a finding tiMieaGle in ilie Wliiu- 
Hnii'-e. To be xiuo, ll.inv I'riii'ne, 
Mr Crosby's elm ice fur iiu hiiiIilhi 
nf ilu? (Vva! Kouiii, duly :-'i>i- in fur 
secret plnuings ami <ici iuu-. 
niadiinvelliiinir.nl and b ■ i «-.iily 
using tu unidn ibe Mafia. Uni the 
twin hlndiiiv; the c.isv I'uui "f 
moral judgnielll that knew it was 
of course wrung to burgle 



hi unfortunately _ 
in lave", uiid pour Ruil- 


Pur local cnlntir, the hook is 
the relative studded with would-be English nr 
nrds and nil uses: mi 
page we nave a buuk- 
-tionk), and later w'e 
crrifui, so, so, r sfieehi 
the “ free of taxes 


clown Ids hrn tiler's assassins. Mean- cultural allusions, obligatory since . thugs landing from top-sec ref silent 
while, Arab uaiiniinlisls bavo the days nf noud bin here com- helicopters sprinkle cadavers like 
locuied and raised ibe dumped folds- pkMely free of the vulgarity nf lan auiiinin leaves over immaculate 
ters of xas mid are planning m hold Fleming's snobisine, sec m lim n of lawns, and newsmen are leu mumr- 
them iTteiullv over Israel's htud an infnrmed and genuine' distaste iug ibe neatly vertical stitclyng — 
with the proniise of a Six Hour War. for the gross living which character- crotch lo face — uf the boMcl-hnics. 

izes many of Hazard's opponents. 

It is, one supposes, an aspect of 



■ • | urr oi me Miii.i -Maruvama _»-uiiie as neuii*-' -iiii' « T imim^ na«n!i are entireiv nei'SOiiat. Thus the scuine, an uiucn to overcome miy j*. n— ■- 

i ,, ------ -;- ui.iv mi signatures scfnml (to use the full 11-1111,0 P r,4H,i aj artist s pniutinj, one before, Vn and finailv . Lu jc 1 P « . Israel which constitutes mild incredulity. Maybe more tluiit mgs. Admittedly there are a few 

in the colluciiou, in which the old .ri,„ . , stands in relaiion to « r » nnn \ baps Kvosai’s, to what v* cofombei, a subtle study fade de-iiens, 1 J. , , .. ' , main nlut Is averted almost i«st da&sv pulp, ilten ; iiuivhe A snags to be sitrniaiimed, like die 

nitmkN style is amazingly recup. [^ vocab.dary ,. si? d here to ties- as the uA-f.. 0 . t . | ll d '' 'n s , ? Xi " «siotii sm ", But lte Jt genornrion gap. But ..1 rie laydown aux clnens, de hed-nme he n ai t In. ^»w«t ^ . . avMlls l nation oE the Prcs.dein- 

luredby his disciples. cube the brush strnkus is specially work nf the Ititntusdc.Mioc w however tenseiv perceptive Kittle dtdam she has puslied a lout le monde. i.istialk ( nlln 11 t.umngiM > n-i luckily for Preiulce on the very 



lie ciphers hit back 


Slumming 


vivid and compassionate writing puis 
die blame squarely on society’s in- 
sidious repression nf the sensitive 
and uiicouvunliunul 

The eponymous boro of Ktiti im 
(■flick also resorts 10 violence : leagues 


In Michael Scliaraiig’s engrossing 
Clinrlv Traklor 
e leases his anger by organizing a 


strike against liealili-emlangerlng i n a m 
roudiiinus at bis fariury. His “col- i-»i on 
leagues " abniidon hint at thu first “““f 1 ’ 


PATRICK U’CIINNOK: 
Marnialndc Saloon 
I Lut chi 11.11111. L2.7fi. 


the — 

Popular HIKING IIKRMANN KOliRNKH : 



F IUR7 formes, through Kohler's windier n 11 !" ar cllll ,'T^ nro made and met! 
me of version I'he Shape of Time. Lo W^ W^onaUy do the pbrasVs 

mg tu Fongs own formulation. J” 1Sf | dieir effect : we are puzzled to 

which Tim iiitfj im. ii.^ lj . rGad of “hlum niiiiunniM* mwi 


bud nuith that ivas new. Some 1 
he works no iv prove to belong c 

tut huckJer collection, of which ti, 1 1 . • ■ . ■ — 

m,rkS here C, " queut,y SSpj'i.Sd ft « ™. ff « wlmi 

__ I <»f «H attributed to ll8chon is represented 


pungency and 
of his style nf 



In the beginning 


fa SQIARANfl : 
m Traklor 
V Ml 16.80. 

Luchterhnnd. 


- p, _ ------ -- I . UL IIIL. UllWIDIJIUJCU US. ■ 

the outside. Knit Ts unconvinced, strum imposed by Hie ’ * n *Pj* JJL where English Instruction is n “ * “ ^'j ^i sn 'r allot 

however, seeing the only Itape nl ho must work m, tepay tills JJ"*? 5 weekly I'cndtiig from Prater John ; ■ iinuiiiiisaid 13 

rcnl change in individual conscious. Elfi attempt "uicidc. rjie jhock, fling Crosby is at the Sctila in /..Jan/ioue is « hi 

ness working from within, and lie re- together with n bem t-to-hea 1 1 talk vt'u'rv Not Dressing; Jack Payne is ,..5,1 / cr A muscle 

turns to bis frozen food pricing with on solidarity and ,1 ' e ta ' recorded on Zonuphone with “Wed- 11 niu i admiring 

a new sense of purpose. Kttrner has govs of cred.l-1 tying ,, Jrora^^ ding of the p aill , e( ] Doll » . ■"« .{£ i!!S 


day when be bad someone stand in 
for him— and the disc a very that 
die Secret Service is lit Mafia pay 
and its bead a member of the imcl- 
Jlgeuce whig of El Fatah. 

Mr Crosby does gram ihui Pren- 
tice's victory is only a triumph of 
sorts. True, the entire Mafia is 
wiped mil, all 2,103 of them: IB7 nf 
their tame lawyers uie knocked 
off; mi 11 inns of their dollars are 
seized and htit'iil; 11ml the Chinese 
pint in overthrow Lite West by her- 
smashed. The novel, ihoiigh, 

hardly be unaware nf the 

rice, and, in particular, the presi- 
dential rhetoric directed against 
protect io 11 afforded villains by 
nteumli-euimiry English com- 
mon law isn't a I lowed to go entire- 
lint The While 
bit u)o In fm unit'd 

.... dwelling repent- 
rlngly on bow diffi- 
cult all that vertical stitching is. 


A. K. HEATH 

.. w A"ln|iuirl.i,i B value liar . 
o lunmliiioii RoaJ, IJaitnend, Bikini 
flout i. IJMiphlcla. lilstarlul niaauvriuii. 
krioK. itacunicnlfl r.f Ujs TuUar. SdTuri 
HiiJ Carlv Gtsmiinn iwrioJi. Cai.ttamieii 
i""* 1 WUuJotU 1 ’ lncliidiiia specJa] periods, 
xul.ilogue 24 Cutffisli C ivil War mul 

rSrsumy? |j, *«A»ih# pur.i 

C HA.SLti.~jisi.mce nn ot>»lacTe. • I 


mice uf 1 ill attributed versions nf - < - niiech p n l 5 represented ■_ j ■ > 

work I„ ,| le fj rsL , )Iace fn , 3 g| ^ catalogued here, ami VADIMK ELISSEKFF: 

niinuLu doctimeniaiiou . and° cin/Uft! Sh® S«n&. P m nti,,8s bv "this Japan 
- a life-enhancmg. intuidJe nro ffei 1 “P P« r '.*'*"* ^ 


niiimtu 
fen ( 


process the hlerarcliy 
stons will reveal itself 
not only the genuineness 


m mmm 


1.,“.*,?. C1 «l °f this markable. Sd llSlfte!?!..;™..™- Barrie .‘Jd JenkL-tf. f™rrl. or iheiEw 


!l«ir authors, all under 

si ,es kMMyj ffi: Hu^AJ^yss.sr;a'' 

IT WjSTP society Kileipen en,l S-Bahn sratlons. 



Motif force 


Slit 8 E,iss6eff ’s Japan Is an ex- _ . 

tended essay on Japun’s ancient civi- South-East Asia. 

117.H ilnH nnecln*. — ._!■ <• 


the culture siuuesliaS a mnova- _ — « . • 

fourth or the tfiird ^rf S n S° r avoid \>T Q T Q QP 1 1 PQ 

and therefore an aniM^ ' vnt l n P IVidl 1 ldJiC 11 WO 
culture comparable n to and mini- • x ^ A & 




and settings immediacy mid colour, behind for ever. The careEul period enough to Prentice. A much more 

details, however, while obviously ordinary post-Watergate novel 
of heart- rack iug importance tu the would perhaps have, been more 
author, are actually a hindering satlsfytngly unhappy with a F’resl- 
varnish on wlint is essentially u dent who so blatantly overrode the 
sharp and well-observed picture of Constitution even for quue laud- 
embattled family life. able ends. 


The Yayoi period 8Dd 


use a Ian- PETER TINNISWOOU : 


[ization ■ ‘ 3 mwwbiii li vi- 

fife “ Another ".11° K™ SStiSS ^ “ ,J “" 

?nn Cle « SCr T tlon and argiimcma- direct influence of Chloa ^ arama of the 196051 
mid Western felt, has recently 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
MANUSCRIPTS 
; DOCUMENTS- . . 
Are you Oh our mailing not f 
tor catalogues ? 

JOHN WIL80N 
New Yatl, WITNEY, Oxon. 


The deadline for 
Ciassified 
Advertisement 
Copy 

in f he TLS is now 
ii.AOa.m. 
rvi'i'v Monday 


fHiORni-: IV. WE HER, JR: 

The OriiRnients of rate 
Bronzes 

A Method «f Analysi> 

631 .PP i including 77 ptatea. 


Chou 


generation 
uccojiraiice _ 
nhd verbal 



in [ii a cmna after a car accident, 
his dreams nf escape ami pleasure 
become more real ! when _ she 
ciniie.i out of the coma, and is re- 
, 25fipp. H ndder and Stoughum. £2.-10 stored to herself, his dreams 

evocative sketches ■ — become plans. At the last moment, 

mn» r ■ - ^ . however, Los and Carter are 

betrayed (by n woman, of course), 
and they learn the lesson that the 
only successful bunks are those 
like Ernie Shirtcllffe’s, which are 
not find a word for It. in t'ercr done before, iyu after, the wed- 

; novels, the 
Tinniswood's 
deadpan presenta- 

t« l ' vit ^r thinking Tusi 'SSEUTSF^ dm;' Of domestic warfare and the 

Th* «*i-w mechani- ThoaEitt at honrJ. tliLV pass their realism of his dialogue. He has a 
m-” Fels's lilSe in a servile torpor. At last, fine ear for ordinary speech with 
these sober- ,| 10UB h, the full awfulness of their its tauto^gies lta got sn^sbmg 

amid the 1 : lLs-, m ri u . u >i nn them ; ainl pictures or inns Hattons ) ana its 

sequel to pugnacious egotism: ‘"Do you or 
/ Didn*t do you nor want a second honey- 
Iry, comic moon ? ’ 1 No , said Mr Bt andon. 
hopeless ‘ Don't prevaricate , sold Mrs Bran- 
•strewn don.” -The re is a. perhaps ingenuous 
belief that references lo the (Dinky 
Bakery and Matson Enid s hair- 
dressing . shIoii are unfailingly 
amusing and the use uf Joky run- 
ning titles shows why this partlo* 
convention has rightly 
" ' ’ ' “ t even 

iv'Htivc 
Vythim 
it rel in 
Ti im is wood 
mely enrer- 

«0„,^ ;S""whM 


ago, ivitb the consequent ie ad(;rs wll be iudlined to think tlini f L-. s i^ ne - ,*°pl s uppeurs to 
of minute formal (umlysls sliould draw a line at 194s s h et i ^ e u ^ s< i , ‘ J P t1011 . cbronologi 
■characterization- of the t «L , ?. r,sk of archaism and S . yet ms. More sali- 



A message to Publishers 
and Booksellers 

" The survey of tlie readership of The Times Literary Supplement 
among librarians Is must interesting and revealing. It Is the accepted 
thing among librarians to read The Times Literary Supplement, and 
It is an acknowledged book selection tool. It therefore confirms tills 
use of It when an independent market survey proves It to be the first 
choice fur most librarians for this purpose. Indeed, with its review* 
and advertisers* announcements (of forthcoming works as well as' of 
books In print! It might have boen designed for the librarian writes 
a well-known Chartered Librarian. 

Tilts Js proof, if proof was needed, of the pulling power nf the Ti.S 
as an advertising medium. Prove It fur ymirSL-U by booking a regular 
advertisement in tlie TLS. 

For further Ut-t ails, please Contact ; — 

The Advertisement Mauugcr, TLS, 

New Printing House Square, 200 (.ray’s Tnn Road. . 
London. WC1X 8EZ 

(Till. : 01-837 1234, exl. 7736 or ext. 7754 Tele*' $85221 }\ ) 
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By S. E. Sproft 


I'orli;i|ii . the lutlcr reproduced 
!>cif ivill lie (limiglit m lie 
related in cii cuiiisEcimcl’s involving 
Chiisioplifr MhiIovvc around ilie 
Jinic ol his dcaih on May 30. 1593. Ji 
is preserved at LainbeiK Palace, and 
I am grateCul to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Trustees of 
Lambeth Palace Library for permis- 
sion to publish it. 

The writer is Thomas Drury, and 
the dncijineiii probably autograph. 
The outside of the letter is endorsed 
in the hand nf its lvrirer, "To The 
UvfilitworrJiy Antony Bacon esquicr 
iunnbry dclyvei ihes ”, and m a 
second linnd, “ Leave A Mon* de 
nina r Thomas Dreurye The date 
of writing is August 1, and rite year 
1,593. is added in no endorsement 
that is probably contemporary with 
me letter. The text reads as shown 
here, with abbreviations silently ex- 
panded, its own corrections incor- 
porated, and niy conjectures en- 
closed in sq.wnrc brackets. 

Although Marlowe is not named 
in this document, the other persons 
and the events alluded to, when taken 
with the probable date, suggest that 
liniry was privy to some of the affairs 
and allegations associated with Kvd, 
Marlowe, and Cholmeley in the slim- 
mer of 1593. Indeed, he may have 
played a more intimate part in them 
than has hitherto been suspected, 

The proclamation that lie cites was 
possibly the Lord Mayor’s of May 
10, 1593, offering 100 crowns in 
gold for information about the 
authors nf recent libels against, 
strangers (London Records Office, 
Jnurniiis, volume 23, folio 191 v). 


Mi i lif Mi.-w imit ili.u | Ii.kio fiicr 
burn in your IihhumIil-II father as 
iiIImi in .dJ hi-: liiui'.f hni li fnrced mu 
i<» siiigell vmi niiulii fur in. my verms 
.Ksiuiis .uni cle-.ini % thar I kiimv mid 
Ikmi to lie in y«m in vnfold sf mu | 
l-niv acriilentui which «r with in my 
kixiivled^f and for hrevico sake mid 
fin avovding ymir farther inihc-ll 
"Jill oi ig li i c.vcum.si.i|ii Jus lima 

sunidelli ilie matters 
Tli or iv»i\ a com maml layed mi 
me llutlyj hi slay mi |ni(r |Bu|yns 
wliich did _ vse Lo resort vino mu 
which 1 did persve [ | in tym 

alllhuiighe then 1 did not oils so 
iin ich as Immugin where he was I 
found him ought and gotte tho 
ties ye red seer it at his hand, for 
which the sylty of limdrm promysed 
»s hIIso by proclymasion was 
prnmy&cd a mindered crowues but 
not h peny parfe nned and u fine 
evasion mad 

After tlier was a lybcll by my 
monfejN fmifnld ought anil 
t elyvered a vyld bockc allso by mv 
desy filing taken and r notabell 
vylayn or toe wliich ar close 
pryson nars and bnd matters ngaynst 
them of an exceding natuer and it 
no reward but all the credit puled 
ought of my mouth and I robbed 
of nil 

The ii after nil this tlier was by my 
only means sell doun vnlo the Lord 


Kepei ilie I.urd nf Bucurst the 
Iini.ihly.i and vyldisi ai lyckeles of 
Alliemvsme ihm I svppose the lyko 
war never kiinwn nr red of in eny 
.'ige all wliich J can show vnto you 
they wer delyvered to her by nes 
and cn m m and go veil by her sc I Fie 
in prnsecui ii in ihe full* hut no 
recompense no uni of it peny 

1 ill'll over 

b'ii liens i hat lym t hot is mild hold 
mid shone for m gett the hocke that 
dneth mayiirayn this dninnabcli sect 
wlucli hocke I pres u in tlier wold b« 
Seven great -mines for mid iarg pro- 
mysis offered in lyke uianor but I I 
non of ilins will I trust Inn if I may 
sea yrly confer with you I and on that 
I bane brought with me n mtirchant 
will gene you such lyglu as I and 
he can bring yon to the man that 
doetli know who did wryglu tho 
hocke and thay to howe it was dclv- 
vered as allso who red the lecture 
ami whe[r| and when with dyverse 
sutli fuller secrytes ns the state wold 
spend h ihousand poimdes to know 
and a better peny us him selffe affyr- 
[iieth which inun him selffe I can 
bring forth in lone to you if lie may 
he but buckled and rewardid I can 
* , ii yke ,m,,or 'evell vnto you an 
Aiderman or too that doe convay 
over mony to the enymy and get 
named vino you tlier pnysnned fac- 
tors 




•yelii [ c r i'f ■;”„™L 8 S"»'i r ' ■ 

JTm t Cl | haSL 1 

you Shull know such asJ^r- 
please to hear me a lytteS * 
"V way because 1 fiSSf** 
uf die party as mu, kLIr* B,, « 


of die' 
posesse 



Bs j yoi i ^ aue nw 
good whyle 


now sir I haue vsed a f lwM , 
hart to you gcuen vou thi 4 
this acsion which is aoiably S,?! 
I vse me and my frendm,’ 

inay haue cause to prayR,. 
after you shall be posesK t : 
nmlLers so recommend our -mw 
to the lord Tresurer « „ J- ' 

EK" sum reward and liuor in% j 
syglit and thus praying to god 

J?" .' y,th « ™fya«i hart 5||j 
soeake with you or know 
plesuer l [am] staying at the Witw 
syd vntil l I hear from you in R tl i 
mom! syd the first August 

Yours in all duty 
to command > 
ThouiaiDrtj , 


In the same connexfoii, oii the follow- 
ing day the Privy Council authorised 
searches /Acts xxiv. 222 1. mid bv 
lle day after that Thomas kvd had 
been arrested and yielded up some 
Heretical papers which he said were 
not his but Marlowe’s (Harl MS 6848, 
Murlowe himself wus 
sought by the Council on May 18 and 
appeared two days after (Acts, xxlv, 

The articles of atheism which 


Drury obtained remind us that alle- 
gations about Marlowe's blasphem- 
ous opinions were made by Richard 
Baines and in due course were sent 
to the Queen (Dari MSS 6848, folios 
185-SG ; 6853, folios 307-8), as Drury 
reports the articles were. In all 
likelihood the Mr Baines from whom 
Drury bad obtained the desired 
secret about the libels was the Baines 
or the allegations against Marlowe. 
A connexion between Baines and 
Drury mu not, I think, been known, 
much less the claim of Drury that he 
was responsible for getting the 
articles written down mid sent to Sir 
John Puckering. Keeper of the Privv 
&onl, and dye may take ilj to Sir 
2te«p Wte. onnthcr member 

sWr ft 1 , IT C ? ,l, i ci1 . a «4 « Commis- 
s,tmet foi Lcdcsiostical Causes. 

One of Baines’s allegations Hgainst 

lev te® W % S ll,H f 1 ? ic!,arti Cliol in e- 
? fl M d confessed that he was per- 
suaded by Marlowe’s reasons to 
become an atheist. Drury and 
Cholmeley had once been comps* 
ions, as we know from a warrant of 


the Privy Council of May 13, 1591, to 
bring them both in. bin Drurv had 
been brought in by Cliolmelev (Acts, 
x *'i 354), being charged 

witli diuerse greate and fonde 
matters " (PRO, 351/542, folio lf,7v). 
In 1593 it was Cliolnieley’s turn to 
be wanted. The Council had already 
been looking for him, and after 
Baines s denunciation he was " layd 
for . He was brought in at about 
9 o dock in the evening of 
Juno 28 (Harl MS 7002, folio 10), 
the day on which Ingrain Frizer was 
pardoned for having slain Marlowe. 

Drury appears in his letter to he 
aware of some matters connected 
with Cholmeley. He thinks that the 
state is eager lo lay hands on a cer- 
tain book that maintains the sect that 
Is associated with atheism. In an 
undated manuscript « Reman- 
iratinees” (Harl MS G848, folio 
190), an anonymous inform ei 
charges that Cholmeley has been 
carrying a dangerous book called .4u 
tpisrie of Comfort (this may be iden. 
tnied as Fr Robert Suiithwcll's com 


position). We know from the report 
of his arrest that Cholmeley and his 
followers made a crew or sect tlini 
was being bunted by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. True, the informer, 
writing against Cholmeley on the 
assumption that Marlowe was living, 
noted that the Epistle had been 
taken into custody. Possibly, then, 
the hook Drury knew in August was 
another. Yet monsieur may have 
beep in France and not lea nil that 
the Epistle had been captured. 

Drury is also offering to discloso 
“who red the lecture and wlie[r] 
and when ", The informer of 
“ Reinenibrnunccs ” lins Chulmclcy 
saying that Marlowe told him that lie 
had “ rend tho Atheist lecture ” in 
Sir Walter Ralegh and others. Are 
these alleged lectures one and the 
same ? Drury writes ns if Bacon 
will recognize what Is meant by 
’* the lecture ” ami lie ns willing as 
the government to bo Informed who 
rend it. Nowadays, Marlowe is some- 
times surmised to have fullcn In 
crossfire between factions of Ralegh 


and the Earl of E«ei » 
Bacon became, of course, i? 
private intelligence p d 
in Paris. 

On the other hand, the 13 
to stay Baines in the cut? 
libels had perhaps been 
Drury by the government rf 
or the realm, rather liuol; 
and Drury hopes for finami! 
from the Lord Treasurer, i 
assumes that Bacon has mi 
seen die articles of atbria 
initiative is his, not the ft 
Shortly after wrinag tUj 
Drury himself lay in y 
speeches about Privy w 
He claimed that he «u 
stood, and possibly ihwuj 
offices of Sir Robert Cw 
released by August 17 
Salisbury, iv, 357-51 w 
1595 he was paid £10 o 
Treasurer’s warrant dsfe 
for bringing letters fron 
the Queen’s service (PH0». . 
folio 208v). He was, orcaf 
a government agent. 1 


PPQ I N T M E N T S 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

jilllBitftRIAN PIUS A.P.II/HI 

, t?, T.fIncreellc A-i-lanl L-ilirarlim 10 

Service to Hie mini areii an.un.i Harpvn- 
tfan Weal iniri«Jucii«ni in Ubi-arianshlp for 
C.n..a ivi.li .he puldlc. 

illNT LIBRARIAN A.P.II/HI 

fc'jR Cr«n 

viHible ddsi In 3 iWM-prulcssiuiu! .branch, requlriiw 
- j’, and nut-£0ine approach to llhraridiiship. 

fesr s^ssiut 

i&u= cr„ r , r v r,;r«v,? r iic, u , 

j jipptlrailons wilhln 14 ilayh. 


tr.iwd Advertisement 

The British Council 
MILAN 

,!ts applications for the post ol 

LIBRARIAN 

[SCIENCE INFORMATION) 

cants should have ALA or equivalent, plus experl- 
■ain a aclenoe or technical library or training and 
■'srast in this field, and knowledge ol Italian. 

Saiy: Approximately equivalent to E2,750-£4,010 per 
rnurn. paid In Italian lire. 

idssi write, quoting 74 RO 81, ior further details and 
ns smliMlIon form to The British Council (Appolnt- 
Malij, 29 Bressenden Place, London SW1E BDD. 


I 


librarians 


KSy- Sauiry accurdino lo not- 
t'ficrlonc**, — .Dbialla la iRo 
na r^rnnV' ft?* n , E«lBlngorlnn IJp- 
Sf.” SW7 AT“ La i logo, Lon- 

THE BRITISH LIBRARY 
SCICNCH HEFEHENCE 

■IjouW linv-o •• o " 

"St tsr 

5?;^" 18 " «-i»-ViivmS 

BRITISH INSTITUTE OP 
,. iltE RECORDED SOUND 

* WUUER C now ■ oast ■ ' 

■ feiiVds ■ VV.JKHf* , i.h} al “r of ail 

ir.iuid ' 

c “‘-riT JU 7 nu . eia»r«l mSSir re?6rdi 

wi 

Svuf.Mnnl-O 1 ncr.tnrtnni on ago itncl 

UHuliIlnu XU'4H> 

-.^-Al’AIJItit/rsl fnpv) paiti 
to* tnililUI.' al»a f'-iiulroa n stlll- 

: i.’.. M| . n - The s.il jry payehlo 
,, ' J ' i 1 ■« .nninl iilontnloni 


MrinipnV* ft^'.EHBlnaortriB m>- 
., , i , iP Dr,rtl La i loan. Lou- 


».rSSJJ« 0F BRADFORD 
(METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 

SCHOOL LiniMIIIANH 

“iis:: 


KES “»,■* .ftT, 

'sas 

Qp3!?rH %£??, nno .l Olfkor. ciiy or 

ilMICsksIg! 

W^ U ?h l " B D n^iS”S l roEprpnc “ "«»’■ 
BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 

„ AwYPrm 

Uoim BNjiari oner, and noijos*. 

h? n, 1ho l ^^n^ , ^ l c 1 ) 8 

. sunder rcvfnwi. ’iFoiiiiiyj 
imo 


B(r HTj 


Slo" e 5 ?? n a| | ffiW* alld 

Work |a cioaal 
WfOcanunn . co 
■"Pin 


bxiu awnruiou 6 
□Ulnut desirable. 


reception! 
lucre menu 


i”r fl S£i 

„».E Dr «iC_. 


C0 ^TYOF HEREFORD 

■ .4&B8SBH* 

SIS® 5S W'S-SE iS , ?,i,E 

:^!rS : r K b x7sr ? ''” 

aildroasqd fon| J1 : fl p P o n ?Siop e . 8, ’ ,nipo ‘ J 

UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
TE 0F education 

O bR**" rUlB Mba Coucil °n 6-17 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE / 

EDUCATION COMMllTEB / 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 
IS polls ) 

s 

<BfauW&ss 

annum. ° 10 aa.oao por 

.spa^KurtBa 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
OF DUNBAUTON 

LllinAllY— fll'NIOH 
ASSISI AN ! 

n n A1 JShli: A1 1°£l s nrn Invliml ini 

•'■•niS?? sLnuiu assIsi an i 

Llhrur V. Hears- 

uml neat- uioagnw. 

nxlilrf 18 suMahlo lor a 

■SMS' » isaSuBS Jtr& 
SFfef (WSffi I'.S 

RICHMOND UPON THAMES 

BHANRII L1ER A RIAN 
Ifealhfiold 

rharioraif A 71?™S Br,) Invilcd rrom 

&te 0 nanB wiih 


LIORAHY ASBIBTANT r>»|liUv(i for 
liuay Mi.illr.ij Bi-iiuol Library. 
I’ruvlrict nximrliinro of innsi oru- 
'lonilc libr.iry rntiiiups. Would Bull 
niiiiliritni IniDnilliiii lo niiollfy us 
llbr.irliiu. Ani'IV In Ilie Aocnilarv. 
(•uy a lloAiiflul Mn.1lr.il School. 

I .r>ii don Mriilun. HI! l Oil I'. Iron, 
u’lioni lurihi-r doinlts mny Uu 
ublnlnml. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


UNITED KKCMf 
ATOMIC ENER01 AU«j| 
SCNI0I1 UHRMlil 
SENIOR 9CIENTIFTC Olff 

ILftWr 

TUO All 
OKDorird 


Iriii' V ''Llii'.' ‘ . 1,1 t -<J" ,lr *n U'olfjlu. 
r. r! '!:i, I!."', r. 11,14 A ^uniljuiory 

'.r .*? 11,1 tll'-Bf- noses QT> 

M MI'T I Ulli.lli'l- JVT4. 

i''i ''L T.I.'II -,tlon5 fnceom- 

,hu rnriirvu«i i 
■!‘ U*? n.-1'.-.li Ir.^ut.iir r, t ifccopinil 
K ti'hlrtnn tln.nl Lno-lr," 

'■ . 1,1 ■ hM.'.rmn .-.n>l ell r.ni* 


>».R Dr C0 P\ Shill allow- 
WK rovUlon duo * i»i 

WM ru ™' 

THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
ftlEDICAL SCHOOL 1 

-. .jU5 , JSS* ,,y ° r London, .. 


r vi¥ ?r f v «»™tfSu? SSt nJS: 

:7Jrj a Au ( . ? 


nor ariniim. ' «■ 

asSSfej 

. ass0 » ool; . 1 

sx«s 

,, Arnohl Hill School. aS-Thw. 
MBfiW 8eh0B * ; Fo "« Town. 

n B -^^ c.rcoio s . 

-paa^Bar-W- 


The Hoi roaf. Roireai Tioari nSC' 
mood. Surrry ^r{^S^°^0l%0 
1074 . rDlUrndhl '’ *>y 20111 August? 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
MEDICINE 

APPUcTFftSTa L, *lBAHIANa 

SEVE M5T T r TEI1 


, , iBIbllpMraphlrnl Snrvlcasi 
. yLHfiELD LllHIARY. Llbrar- 
luna 1 Scale (£1.3e3-£e.3?A l»r 
.iiinumi according in quallllcntlons 
and oxporlunco. Plus Throshold 
Agreement naymont. 

.. Purlhor narilculari and apnjlca- 
l Ion farm oblalnablo from tho Rrlii- 
clpnl Aron Librarian. Ltrhflcld Lib- 
rary. Dlrrt Slrool. ychfltrld. SiafTB . 
roiurnahlo wllliln 10 (lays Of ap- 
noRrancQ of ailvortlseinonl. 

SUFFOLK COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEHARTMI.N T 
CASTLE MANOR SCHOOL 
Ilavorhlll 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 
up lo CS.23S 

. A Chartered Librarian Is rcqulrrd 
•rum E up igm bar. 1074, for the pur- 

E ase. built Library and Ilosourco 
flnire which has recently oponud. 
Tho 8chool la In a rural sailing In 
tho altractlva -Slaur Vnlloy nnn Ib 
close lo Cambridge. Upper School 
facilities «13 to 1H years i Will bo 
available in now buTldlnus lor on 
ovoniiiui roll 0 r 1.100 pupils. In- 
clining n sixth form of 100 . 

. The Local Borough council gives 
snoclfli consldoratlan lo ihe provi- 
sion of housing tor Education stsfr- 



ovontiiBi roll or 1.1GO pupil*, m- 
c ludlnu n alxih form of 100. 

. The Local Borough Council gives 
spoclsi consldoratlan lo ihc provi- 
sion or housing tor Education abtff- 

Special supplomcn! under Thres- 
hold Agreement of L104.4U prr 
unniim payable os on udrtlllon to 
a a lory. 

Attractive fringe benefits svall- 
Bblo In approprlalc clrcumslanccs. 

Funhur particulars and applica- 
tion form irelumahlo as soon as 
pnssibloi available from I ho Hea.I- 


1 rie ODn.ur *»*■- 

iponslbln l or rf £j, 1 ¥ l 
books sndjoji w »■. 

SwowuShi wrtjf ** 

saira.aafei 

Slid lo rwUloie ft® ,51 " 

budgoiary conlrol. 

Tho «Wk 

LA««j 

[a doe. They sMpu^, 

iso work snd 
Salary.— 4iS. ^3 

41^#" 


wwir«, 


LIBRARY SERVICE 
AANCH LIBRARIANS 

K’tf t/S £1,ft34-C2,fllB (Inc. Ihieehold) 

WFIELD community library 

> iSiil lu notion branch (lull lima sohonl and pail lime brand) 
Wlcanls musl be ohoriered librarians with wide 6/poilence 
riBum bbiarlanshlp and Bducailonal sub|ecls. 

WKE BRANCH LIBRARY 

,0 °^ 0n * B - ,e Septembei. Appllcanls niusi be nuslllled 

J^wluy With the grade according lo queliUCBtlOns end 

with housing and removal expenses in appr opr Isle cases, 
lorms and luilbgr details Irom ihe Chief Executive (Por- 
*5Kil«i), i Priory place. Doncaetei DM1 I BN (luiophono 0302 
“T-woslng date lor epp 1 1 call ons 16th Augusl. 


n rat lor C ro“P.,T jTjT. . 
Warrlnflion, r ^ 

Closing 4*m l0lh 
1974. 


niaslur at Easlqrn Avdnun, Haver- 
hill Please send BLimpc-d addressed 
foolscap envelope. 


challenging prosnncls 1Sr Vl f® ofrpra 

f p 6 r u Jr' a r blfl . husi/riSfions! 8 vman 
Librarian 1 or «nuivafen! 0 wi ih hartcroa 

mlngharn. A / A o^ Ql . 21 r- 

Reunites,, one’ u 11 ^^ 

nilnglian, ljat, awf’ U'N 


THAMES POLYTECHNIC 


.VJWpUATB LlDItAHIA... 

PtJSr or ASSISTANT LIRRAltlAN 
for varlod prorccslonal dullos 111 
this rapidly dcvL-lnplng (ui.dunilc 
JJbriiry 20 minutes Iruni ccniral Lon- 
don. Cenuldutiis should have 
iierlonco or vaIM snbfort hacl.greunil 
h P'is or rr.oru sum.'ClB of «ho Holy- 
■athnlc's Innchlng nnfl resnercin 
Nieso Include srlam-os, unglnecrlnp. 
rociel sclonn-h end humoniil-a. A 
ai ptvloiluo ol. or ini-TfM In. wi«rk 
with perloiiicnls mlglii bo on ad van- 
•dQO. 

Salary fcslt : C2.07.T-Ca..i7i plus 
pnymonls uiidor Iho llirushoid nor co- 
in cm. 

„ f orlhor p.-rllculnrs r.nd form or 
uppllratlnnjnay ho ii-.ialned from ihp 
BpLri-lars-. Tnauii-s ^o|vi>ichnlc. H't-l- 
ilngtan Stroot. I.nn-l.ui, Hl'.lll AN,, 
3? coipjjii-ip.i anoHr.iiinns 

^nuu !,„ rmuhiod. bv’ in Aligu-il, 


HOYALOBU^f 

J UNION 

"Sj- 

don SWT 2EU V^-— ^ 


•SSS^Jj 


S?m«smN 

^Assistant 

(Brian 

i SS*,-MPl/3 (£1,353- 

li W threshold agree- 

ft&Branch Librarian 

^WhN r ?^ on8lble ror 
fififsp&i P rov,B,on . 

| 5 n leCt L 0n and COn ‘ 
ijjf tha rcaders and pro- 

w n i fll8 «!sr rice ' sta “ 

g'™ A. ■— 1 

(S-SSSf 4 . ha?e P p e- 
C ! f E . in a puollc 

l «-L.A. or equfva- 

Sfef ! c4S ,nn,odi '- 

' ^ 0m tire 


umveusity of w.vios 

umveRsitv 
college of 

.SWAHSCA 


Temporary 
Ledum- in 
Classics 

Appliceiiuns arc Invited for the 
vacancy cl Tcmpurary Lecturer 
In ihB Department nf Clanks. 
Applicants should have a special- 
ist knowledge of Roman history 
sud preference will bo given to 
ihuiC working un ilie history uf 
the Print ipj tv. 

The appolnirvitnl, . which will bo 
for iuic year from October I. 1 
1914, will bs at the lower end uf 
the scale I2.II8-I4.89S per ! 
annum, loeeilier with FS.S.u. 1 
benefits. 

FuiArr particulars and applica- 
tion lorms mny be obtained from 
the Registrar/ Secretary. Univer- 
sity College of Swansea, Singleton 
Park, Swansea SA2 8 PF.T 0 whom . 
they ikuulii be rclnrned by Friday, 
Angus l 16, 1974. 


RENDEL PALMER & TRITTON 
Consulllng Civil Engineers 
require 


* Aged 20 -I- . 

A Good ac.uiniiiir backgiound. 

+ Libiaty expeuence advaniageons bul 110I 
essential. 

■k Ability lo lype accurately an advantage. 

★ To be responsible for routine libraiy records. 
Salary belween C1.400-C1.500 per annum I- 
L V s, according lo age and experience. 
Please wule In: 

Mr. W. J. C. Foster, Personnel Manager, 

Rendol, Palmer & Tr&fton 

Southwark Bridge House, 

61 Southwark Street, London SE1 ISA. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

CHAIR OF 

SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The Chair nf Social Administration will become vacant In 
October, 1975, on the retirement of Profcssnr T. E. Chester, 
and applications are Invited from candidates with teaching 
•iii.l rc-hi-nrch Interests in the field of Social Administration 
and Social Policy. The Department of Social Administra- 
tion Is currently responsible not only for the teaching of 
Social Administration in the University, bui also for 
professional courses In Snclal Work and courses in Health 
Service Administration. The salary will be within Ihe 
nnnnal professorial range, with superannuated benefits. 
Applications (one copy suitable for photocopying) giving 
full details of qualifications and experience and the names 
and addresses nf three persons lo whom reference may be 
mode, should be sent, not later than September 6th, 1974, 
In the Registrar, The University, Manchester M13 9PL, from 
whom rurthc-r particulars may be obtained. Please quote ref: 
163/74 /TLS- 


WARWICKSHIRE 
SOCIAL SERVICES 

ASSISTANT RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

(A.P.4’£2,235 to £2,535 p.a.) 

Tho AtiOva new poBl liflB boon orsatoU al Social Servlres 
De puil merit HeadquarlorB, Shire Hall. Warwick, wilhln the 

T ho * dunes *5ril IM nc fuSo* 'sell I ng up and running a depai l menial 
library service and generally helping lo idenllly Ihe Information 

a ... UI..M ««!«». 

oiefeiably having taken e apecial libraries nnd/or Inlorma- 
flon buiMu* option. II would also be ubbIuI. although not 
aissnifnl. lor applicants to have had some experience ol 
tiin walk of s social services deparimeni, 

Conimenclng aalary will be in nctordance *l>h qua II 1 1 cal I ons. 
ane and experience. A seilling-ln allowance ol up lo E400 
may be payable. Appllcanls must-be qilallllad lo piocaed to 
a P Qiddas by o*eniinnllon oi aeivloe. 

A lob description and appllcailon lorm, ralurnabte by MU ) 
s.iiluri 1874 are avelleble Irom DIraoloi ol Social Services, 
ShPre B *HalL Warwick (tel. Warwick 43431 ast. 212S). 


FALKIRK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC 

SERVICES 

A vacancy exists lor a 
keen and energetic Lib- 
rarian to supervise the 
Bibliographic Services De- 
partment. This post will 
provide an opportunity tor 
a variety ol work experi- 
ence in an expanding ser- 
vice which Is the ,ar fl es * 
library in the group which 
will lorm the new FalklrK 
District Library after re- | 
organisation. Assistance 
with housing mpy be avail- 

able, . 

Further details and applica- 
tion forms (which must be 
relumed by 24th AugujU 
Irom the Librarian, Falkirk 
Public Library, Hope MrM. 
Falkirk FK1 5AU. tel. 24911, 


LIVERPOOL CITY 
LIBRARIES 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIANS 

AP.2 .(£1,6.44-61 ,92« 
p.a.) 

Applicallona are .Invited 
from suitably qualified , 
persons for the above 
posts. 

Commencing salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and 
experience. 

General local government 
conditions apply, together 
with the payment of re- 
moval, etc.,, expenses In 
appropriate oases. - 
Application forms, return- 
able by the 21st August, 
1974. are obtainable from 
the Assistant City Librarian, 
Central Libraries, William 
Brown Street, Liverpool 
L3 8EW.' 



Library and Museum Service 


INFORMATION SERVICE 
Scale Cl ,926 to C2.235 (NA.74/359) 


INFORMATION SERVICE 
Scale £1,353 to E2.235 (NA.74/360) 

Two polls providing an n-cilm-j oppc-itumly loi yr.ung Lil>i4ii<ms It- 
nnrllclpBte Fn a dovnif'i-i-g Ininin-aiipri Faivlco la Local AnUionr, 
Otiicr.ra and Mcmbais ai"l to Mu; public ihioual) lawn, villnuo and 
■nobilb bbiaiie?. Oulu*), -'ill iuOude " consldarebtu ornouni ui 
Hi. nil m ting. Those -.laii will b-j inibod ai Llbisiy end Uu'.suni Huxa- 
qiiarlcrs, TiOviUnUgo 

Appikania loi tho pr--i ol Libinnen. InlorniRtlon Service. muU no 
Cliaiieir.d Lil i erlans with minuriuili ol two years - expfiilunco or 
iniQirriaiion woik. Appllcanls loi riie POM of Assisi ar>i Librori.in, 
Inloimation Service, must hold elih-ai a Diploma In Llbiananihlp or 
have passed Pail 2 ilbiaiy Association Examination and must have 
ono year* practical Libraiy experience before or after profo3Sionsl 
educallon. .. . , . 

Applicants for either poal must have a paillcular apt Huge lor. ana 
an interest In. Inloimallon v/oik and should hold a cunenl, lull 

Appll»llon lorm and luriher deisits from the Chief Executive. County 
Hall. Trowbridge. Wiltshire BA 1 4 BjQ. returnable by iho lfcih August. 
1974. quoting relereuce of oosi required 


NORTH YORKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

CURATOR OF THE 
YORKSHIRE MUSEUM 

Principal Officer P.0.1 {a/b)~ £3,273-£3,978 

Applications bis Inviied loi appointment as Curator ol the Votli- 
shlre Museum, York. The Museum was established by ihe Yora- 
ehlie Philosophic at Soxioly In 1B2B and 
srclmeologiesl. geological and natural history collections. H 
passed Into Ihe owner ship ol the North Yorkshire County Counoll 
on the let April. 1974. 

In addition to his responslbl lilies as Curator of tho 
Museum. Ihe successful applicant may ba oaMod upon to advise 
Ihs County Council upon niussum mallois generally as Ihe need 
mikes. 

Anplicanle should have a degree in aichaeology. biology, neology 
or ert hieiory, sad preferably ihe Diploma erf Ina Museums Asso- 
ciation. Appropriate museum experience la osaanllai. 

Appllcailon forms logeiher wlih fuilhei pgrtlculars of the appoint- 
ment may ha obtained Irom 

The Chief Executive and Clark of the County Council, 
North Yorkshire County Council, 

County Hall, Northallerton, 

North Yorkshire DL7 BAD. 

to whom applications should bo raiuinad by no loi or Uwn 
:ii*i Anyual, 1974. 


Libraries and Arts Department 

Assistant Area 
Librarians 

£1,926-£2 1 535 

Plus Threshold Payment 

Applications are Inviied from Chartered 
Librarians for the above vacancies In several 
Libraries within Tameslde. Generous assistance 
with removal expensas. 

Applications giving details of present post, 
experience, qualifications, nameaol two 
referees and quoting post reference N.44/K, 
should ba sent lo 
The Chief Personnel Officer, 

Mercian House. Mercian Way, 

Ashlon-und er-Ly ne , Lancs. 

Closing dale : 121h August, 1974. 


Tameside _ 
Metropolitan Borough 


Bualnaas Statlaftlca Office 
Cardiff Roadi Newport, Gwent 

TEMPORARY ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

required lor up to six months' work on a collection of 
social sciences publications. Applicants should hold a 
professional qualification, or have partly completed iib- 
rarianBhip examinations. 

Salary: El ,688-22,301 (plus Threshold Agreement pay- 
ments) according to age , and qualifications. Five-day 
week ; staff restaurant 

Application forme obtainable from Miss W. S. K. NotcuHt 
Deparimeni of Industry (EP3B),.-Moriinn 8hw South 
Building, Victoria Embankment, London SW1A 2JB (tel.) 
01 <B39 7799, extension 870). Closing dels : IB August, 
1974. 
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{Librarian) 

Tin? National Army Museum Iias a vacancy [or a 
Mu'eum Asslslanl In ihn Dnpufimoni o/ Reconh In 
London. Applications aro Invited Irom men and 
women aged at least 16 The candidate will be in- 
volved in the day-to-day ud ministration of the Library, 
which provides a service for other departments of the 
museum and for the public. Duties include the 
handling, general caro. atorage, accessioning and 
indexing of books and periodicals, and assisting with 
inquiries. 

Qualifications: GCE or Scottish Certificate of Educa- 
tion passes In English or English Language and at 
least three other subjects, or an equivalent or higher 
qUHlilicallon. The candidate may also be considered 
with other qualifications or experience ol special value 
m relation to the post for which lie or she is applying. 
Salary; £702 at age 10— £1.514 (at 25 or over, but pos- 
sibly higher If at least 28)— Pi. 720 ( maximum). (In 
audition candidate will also receive C228 pa Inner Lon- 
don Weighting and a cost-of-living supplement of £5 22 
a month.) 

Hours; 41 gross per week in London area, 42 if re- 
quired to work elsewhere. 

Selection wifi be by inteiview. Application forms may 
be obtained from Ministry ol Defence (CM(S)4e), 
Lacon House, Theobalds Rond, London WC1X 8RY (01- 
n/r Sf? | Z » jf /! 7 ???, or 6858). Please quote reference 
D/CM(S )4e/17/1 ft 2C when making application. 

to,™? 3 o'ISAU , QUST OCOlPI “ mPl< "“ d “PP'^^lion 


DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL 
County Education Department 
Weymouth College of Education 



We are seeking a qualified Librarian for this post in 
the College Library which will be mo vino to new and 
enlarged premises in 1976. 

Duties will Include the supeivision ol the collections 
ol children's books and ol resource 'material for a 
rapidly developing resources area, together with some 
routine library work. Some evening and Saturday 
morning duties are essential during term time — these 
being worked on a rola basis. 

The appointment; will be for a specified period this 

being up to Ihs 31 si Maroh, 19/5, initially and Ihe 
successful candidate will have ihe opportunity lo 
obtain good experience under the supervision of the 
Tutor/Librarian. 

Salary wllhfn Librarians Scale El ,353 lo E2.235 per 
annum, according to qualifies lions and experience, plus 
an appropriate sum under the threshold agreement. 

Application forme and further particulars obtainable 
from Ihe Senior Administrative Officer, College of Edu- 
cation. Cranford Avenue, Weymouth. Closing date for 
applications IB August. 


Bedfordshire 
County Library 

School Library Service 

Chartered 

Librarians 

with suitable experience t|nd;badfegfouhds are required 
l a IT Librarians working Tn' the 

Schools (11-18) and the Upper Schools 
HhrtU anS Q *dlordBhue tp develop and exploit trie 
*L ld r ® BO , u . r ° 0 8 centres. Appointments are made 
school sP° Un y LJbrary - wltf1 secondment, to- Individual 

Qualified 

Librarians 

are required for Ihe advisory teams based In Bedford 
and Luton and responsible lor organising the libraiv 
service lo schools (hroughoul the Ootmly. 

Salaries ; Qualified Librarians, Librarians Scale. 

Chartered Librarians, librarians; ’career. 
Grads. • ' 

Cl, 928-22,820, Starling salary and progres- 
sion lo maximum dependent upgn respon- 
sibility and experience. ‘ ' i. 

Detailed lob description and' application lorms Irani the 
Personnel Officer. County Hall, Bedford.. Tel,. Bedford 
33222 Closing date 19 August. 1974; ■ i 


1 j*-*ecliam Pin 1 rmaceu l i cm Is \ ClwsliircGvtutyCoiun il 




EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

Assistant Librarian 

(WHIT-STABLE) 

(an)oibury Division 

Branch Librarian 

(BIRCHIMGTON) 

Tlianel Division 

Children’s Librarian 

Tonbridge/ Mailing Division 

Applications are invited Irom suitably qualified candi- 
dates. Salary within Librarians Grade (maximum £2 235) 
Minimum for Chartered Librarian Cl, 926. 

Particulars and application form from (he County Lib- 
rarian, Kent County Library. Spiiriyfltiid, Maidstone, Kent 
returnable by 15th August. 


Institute of Personnel Management 


o: i!! a !? lon Increased demand we inquire two 

ncv. liitnniiiiiliiii m fleers In join n small snc-L'Iiilist leimi 
lespuns 1 ! 1111 f, »T iiiforniutlcui, answering enquiries 

mem The u.h n i ° n i a , 11 us 1>c-l-(s nf personnel munajtc- 
fr . Z£L jl ,!!. ,? lv ' ll t : ludcs Prepardtiun nr Infnimaiinn 

"' urk ,,n w| ™»> 

aB t ' Vtvl,on . 1 «»1*I»«|| tinili.v I-I.il, linin' II lui.dd 

.. i iimi tV/ Tu ? 1 ,,rau !S 1, u, . ,d ll,,nki,| B III Nil- |H.-r.oi>. 

m t Held. I He post l inn wuiild snJi simitt.iiu will, » {jiiiver- 

.rE,i::r h ”*** ^ 

< p ! lis fl » os, "’ ,d «iPPleme.ii) 
l,, tt to quail [Icatiiins mid experience. wc-ok-. 

holiday, l-lcxilita work ! hr hours. 

& 33 £ K 2 fr fQr ^l und 1-1,11 * ,clalls ot ‘he apjioinl nienl cun 
- om Thc , Erector (pIciikc quuic ref : DRC/IO) 
SiXlw* £ p f™P ,,l,cI Manage men I, 5 Wlnslev Street (Slit 
Floor), Oxford Circus. Loudon WIN 7AQ. 


ilea 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


Educational Te!evislon Centre 

Tennyson Street, London SW8 3TB 

Librarian Grade II 


Grade III (upper) 


rhe Educational Television Service of the ILEA requires a 
Chartered Librarian to take over a small Information library 
serving programme production. The stock has been built up over 
rhe i past three years and includes boobs, periodicals, effects music 
and utility video-tapes of the completed programmes. 

The fcucccssFul applicant will probably have had a few vears 
experience In an academic library and must be able to work 

* 0t J p r aductJoM dcat!lijies ' Knowledge or experi- 
ence of media techniques would be a distinct advantage. 

heh,?’i thin i thE f Mle £2 ' 073 to£3 - 138 - (Salaries are currently 

It SwTmtoriT Qr ° 81 PrMCnt SUhJeC ‘ 10 threS " 0,tl PaymeiH 


f6W 1l ^oumv 0 ffin fr ?n , n , , h0 Ed “ atlon 0f ««r, Estab 2A/2, Room 
*b.qe, county Han, London, SE1 7PB (Tel : G33 7546). 

Closing dare for receipt of applications 16 August 1974. 


LIBRARY assistant/ 
CATALOGUE TYPIST 

. ’ E nBland and Wok* 

PIdpsd apply to 

Mr$ Margaret Ware, 

Chartered Accouiiliinls Hall. 

• Moprgatc Place, 

i ... Lofidori EC2 

Telephone.-.. 01428 7MQ 


Information 


C. £3,600 


The Food, Drink and Tobacco Industry 
Board s Information Service is based 9 
but efficient library and its main function V, 1,18,1 
and where possible, anticipate the lSformfti?^ 
nenrfs of a staff of 70 professional iSHf 6 ?* 
Thu Senior Information Officer will lead (hif 1 " 1 *' 5 
and its present team of eix staff * ***** 

This Is a position which wilt appeal lo Inform*.. 
specialisiB who wish lo work with a MvlffiS? 
service rather than a cJSSSS of 
job ca Is for the ability to Initiate* as weft ^ 
administer and organize, and to gel on wither 
at all levels. It also calls for flexibility ol miJS * 
and a sense ol humour. 

Applicanls should have a thorough knowlodgeol 
information sources and techniques aswEl - 
processes, including classification. Tfwy fit*' 
have had at least three to five years in anuSSi. 

P °tH l lS n u lthln an ! n, °rmation service connEf 
with ihe human sciences either In Industry 
advisory or consultancy service. They shoSK 
possess a university degree. 

H you feel you have all these qualifications and 
would like to meol Ihe challenge of developing a 
service with an already high reputation lor 3 
professionalism in Ihe Board s pleasant, modem 
offices m Croydon, please write In confidence to - 

s - r " 1 i T. Atkins. Food, Drink nndTobatw 

^ — 1 ' I Industry Training Board, Leon House 

I I High Street. Croydon CR9 3NT. 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


A|<|>lliuiiiiii> ui i- 
follnwiiiK [iiisis 


i Librarians in 
y Schools 

limli-il l mm L'l tailored I.Ibrarian-. 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNOi 


Basildon College of 

Further Education 

Nethermayne, Basildon 

Applications are mviled from qualified lib^**^* 
the post of • ; 

College Librarian ^ 

in ha in. ihn nmnnlfiatlori 01 


to be responsible for the organisation CoIUfi*. 
Including. i|s ude as a resources cantre W' ^ (.ibrslj 
The library Is -part of the County Ts 


SaTary Scale : AP 2 / 3 : C 1 , 6 4 4 - £ 2.235 

Further details and application /orms/rorn^v^^ j 
Basildon College 0/ Fpr thor , Education, . 

Basildon, lo he- returned by 16 August, . 


® WARRNAMBOOL 

institute OF 
advanced education 

; Bo< «3. WJi.ru, I.bnol. Vln. 328U Australia. 

readers services 
librarian 

Tm institute is a regional College of Ad- 
inred Education situated In nn attractive 
ir, d rapidly aroxving coastal city, 
a fowse leading to a Bachelor ol Business 
S commenced tn 1974. The institute 
intends in 1975 to Introduce a cor use leading 
t) a Bachelor of Social Science deqrea as 
,eli a5 a course In Teacher Education. 

Pf- location of the institute on a new campus 
*iil commence in 1975. 


SALARY: 

Grade I 
Grade II 


S9.243 - SI 0,888 
$11,187 - SI 2,679 


To be responsible for the establish- 
ment, development, and conducting 
ol reference and Information services. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Professional Library qualifications 
acceplable by the Library Associa- 
tion ol Australia together with a 
recognized degree or diploma from 
an Australian University or an equiv- 
alent from overseas. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: 

In accordance with Ihe terms and 
conditions set down by the Victoria 
Institute of Colleges. 

APPLICATIONS: 

Applicants should supply particulars 
of qualifications, experience and 
present position, together with the 
names and addresses of three refer- 
ees. Further details mBy be obtained 
from the Academic Registrar with 
whom applications close on Monday, 
2 September, 1974. 


Librarian Grade ill 

ST. JOSEPH S ACADEMY (BOYS) SCHOOL, 

Lee Terrace, SE3 9TY , . . 

Kc-i|iiirt:d us simn us iuismIiJp, .» Librarian to maintain Miff, 
lug library ut tills Voluntary Aided Buys Grammar Scow 

LA SAINTE UNION CONVENT (GIRLS) SCHOOL, 
Crofldown Road, NW5 1HD , . 

Required as .soon ns pus-dhli' a librarian to maintain pk 
ul tills Voluntary Aided Girls School. 

ABBEY WOOD (MIXED) SCHOOL, 

Eyneham Bridge, Abbey Wood, SE2 0AJ . ^ 

Required as soon as possible, a librarian interested 
closely with the media resources centre III the sciiodi. 

SHELBURNE (GIRLS) SCHOOL , , hflr m w 

PART-TIMli Mint A It IAN required to work eliher^l 
week during term time only or 17) hours n wee K iii > ~ s 
Shelburne is u two building school and the successmi *r^ 
will work by arrangement with the existing r 

Librarian at either thc Upper School In Benwcll RttWi 
Lower Sellout In Annette Road. N7. ■ 

Salary scale (Librarian Grade III) 12073 to 
part-time engngementst. Salaries arc currently 1 # 
are at present subject ni a threshold paym ent o [ 181 _ 

Application forms and further details obtainable ^2? ^ 
tion Officer, Estab 2A/2, County Hall. London, 

633 7546). Closing date for receipt of complex Hy 
IS August 1974. 


District Librarian 
Northampton , 

P.0.1 (6-10) £3,846-£4,356 

(+ threshold) 

Applications aro invilod horn Charioted 
Librarians lor the nljove post which mnks 
third in seniority in tho Noilhampion&hire 
Library Service. In addition to responsi- 
bility tor the Libraty Service to the Dis- 
trict, Ihe District Librarian smvGR on Ihe 
Management Team (live inambeis) and 
has County-wide responsibility for forward 
planning In designated matters. North- 
amptonshire is one ol fastest-growing 
counties in ihe Untied Kingdom and Lib- 
rary use in the area is still growing. 

The Northampton Development Corpora- 
tion Is willing to offer housing accom- 
modation to the successful candidate but 
there Is a nine-month wailing list at present. 
The County Council assist with removal 
expenses and would make severance 
allowance in approved cases. 

Application forms and further details may 
he obtained from the Personnel Officer, 
county Hall, Northampton, by whom appli- 
cations must be received not later than 
Friday, 10th August, 1974. Please quote 
reference no. L/ 50/29. 

Northamptonshire 

County Council 


in our team of 
Medical Information 
and Services specialists 

rill- jm-4 |»|-i ■V|il«"«. .ill mil -i:i|lilini' I nil'll \ li>r 

11 I"-] -■■11 v. ii li mui“iii:ii mu !iiul iniliiiiivi- In jmii ;i 
viyin'i'ii- .miiilf'vi.|i.|iinu ili*j«irl uu'lil w'ti hi n mn- nf 
(In' li'iiilinu Iti iiish pliiii iti.ir* -ul umI <*■ iiii|«:i m i«— .. 

\V'i ■ 1 , .limitin'' nlilr l" imiUt- :i imsiiryi 1 

it >11 1 r'i I111I inn (■■ nil asjn'rlx»ifih«- wry Viiriwl work 
(.111 Iiiihy 1 Ii*|ki 1 1 ii ii -ni . I ii<ti ' using ciiiplinAi.s is hfi ng 
liliiffl i,n tin- ti(-v<-li>| mu-ill iifhiilni' iniiiic- 
intiiriiiulniii .-!■] viii-s Ini' i-iitii-.-igiii's in Hit- UK ami 
• ivi-i’M'iis. Till- tint ii* wniiki iiK'linli- nliKtriirf ing, l fie 
ilianing nl iriTt >ra i;ii inn |Xi|iui-k unit smnmnrirs I'm- 
iiiluriiiil imlilU'iiliuii. thi' miswi-i-ing of ic-i-tin nml 
•liH-rii'K I'nun tlmmntix'H) mwl nl lied ]iriifi?ssjn)is,iin(l 
liiiisnn with n-senivh mu) nuirki-tiiiK 'iilli'iipui's. 
Afii-i ii iii'i iiJil nlTnmiliarisiiliun mu] iminingltie 
]H-rs>m ii|i|iuinli-il wnuld lx* i-xpi-i-Lnt to tuke 
ini'ri'sising ivsimnsiliility Iuim spii-ific ns|n rlnflho 
wurk uf I In* itf*|iai tiiinul. 

Tlu- smvi'Ksriil iumlidnlp will hi: u pluirnini-ist or 
Kcii'iirc gni'luiili) wii h 11 lively nml unqiiiring niiml. 
'tV ul ii lily l<> i-nmimniinilo lucidly, Imtli vcrbnlly 
n ml in vvi iiing. nml In work effect ivpI.v with 
cnliisigucs in vurioim di-jmrtniPiits 11 iv rpfrnnlcd im 
jiii|Mirliint qiiiiliflcntioiiF. Prnviuus ex peri cm -i* i 
would Im> nn mlviintiiuc but uni 11 iKHiwsily, ns full 
t mining will lie given. The snliirv is nMini'liveiind 
iilHudi'S k llii'i'shiild piivnifiit. Tho inmipnny 
nper.'il i-s nmi-i'iiiiiriliulmy pension nml fivo lifo 
iiisiinime srhi-mes. 

I'hiw write giving IniiT ■ ai eer mid persuniil 
details In Hit? Personnel Mmiiiger l’«innM*n:inl mill 
Aiiininisl rniiiiii. Het'clinm PliariiliH'i'Ulicnls UK 
UiviHiim. 13i -i-oliinn i Inn sc. I. ! rent West Knud, 

Bi'r-n I lin'd, Middlesex, TWK tlBI). 


1HI QUEENS 
AWARD TO INOUSTAV 
1866 1910 1971 1877. 


R.A.F. MUSEUM 

Research 



. , . fur four new posts— three at the R A.F. 
Museum, IknUnn, and mic nt CardhiElon, 
Beds. 

Aircraft nnd Aviation Records 
Deportment (Hendon) 

to work on the Museum's series nf 
i)ii til I lo lions and the Aircraft Department s 
catalogue of holdings. Ability UJ 1 write 
irnmpelcmlv and accurately un Lhe 
1 ec lint cal historical aspects of aviation 
essential. 

Education OHiccr (Hendon) 

. . to organise and develop the educational 
services nf die Museum, and to 
contact with schools and colleges. 
or equivalent qualification, and a facility 
for communication essential. 

Special Exhibitions (Hendon) 

. to devise special exhibitions, bringing 
together Items for display, and to write 
cataluEiies. Degree, or equivalent 
qualification, and ablllLy to write fluently 
essential. 

Reserve Collection (Cardtnglon) 

in narlicipate In the general wurk of 
administering the Reserve Cnllectiod with 
narticular reference to thc Identification 
and registration of acquisitions. Special 
interest In. or willingness to acquire 
knowledge uf, aviation use and application 
of radhi anil radar equipment cSsendal. 

Salary ' R-A. Grade I, oyer E2.400.over 
rt n^B R A. Grade 11, over £J,600-over 
£2* 500 C110 less for the Cardmgton post. 
Starting salary may be above the.mlnlraa. 
Level of appointment according to 
qualifications and experience. Promotion 
prospects. Non-contributory pension 

scheme- , 

tn rtvii Service Commission, Alcncoii Link, 

Ssssfesf 

01-8M 1992 ( 24 hour answering sendee), 
quoting C(Y)382. 




Libraries nnd Museunis 

Assistant Director 
(Bibfliographical 
Services) P01C-P02A 
£3, 846— £4,737 


New Cl insliiio l.iljrcinnc (|ni|nilalirni 
&IG.OOO) arc looking for an r.>ct-|iiion;,l 
porsori with ii goorJ hacl-kjiuuiid in 
ijihlir, graph', ami syslom? analysis lo lilt 
tins kr-y post Clmsluri! |nony(;ir?d on-luie 
riCHuivilmri und rul.tloijmnq ayoiftnis v.'ith 
( OM rnilpni ,'ni'J we liiive pliotsti till 
bil'lioijtnphm al and ADH seiviccss-tmiinr 
tlnf. A r .£.is'anl Diroi lor in order lo move 
into new oroas ot stock inaiiagoirient of 
iniilli-mecliu tesemn ei. incltidimj lhe 
Museums Division. 

The accessions and inierlending units at 
Headquarters supply all public and school 
libraries, a research library for local 
government and the Cheshire Information 
Service. Bibliographical Services Officers 
are outposted to field divisions and ilia 
Assistant Director will be expected lo 
create county -wide teams of specialists 
with their assistance. 

Applicanls must be chartered librarians 
or information scientists, preferably 
graduates, with a numerate training. 

Public library experience is not necessary. 
Practical ability and a willingness to play a 
leading role in a professional team 
situation are essential. 

Ample scope for professional 
developi ng nt in our cu Du ra I and 
information complex. 

Starling point of salary according lo 
experience and qualifications; excellent 
conditions ol service, removal expenses 
and lodging allowance; essential car 
user allowance. 

Application forms and further details from 
The Director, 

Libraries and Museums, 

91 Hoole Road, 

Chester CH2 3NG 
Closing date 17th August. 


Civil Aviation Authority 


librarian 

Bournemouth (Hurn) Airport 


The Civil Aviation Authority is a public body 
responsible for economic, technical, 
operational and safely regulations of British 
civil aviation and jointly with ihe Ministry of 
Defence, for the operation of (lie National 
Air Traffic Services. A vacancy will arise 
shortly fora Librarian to take charge of n 
small but important library serving the Air 
Traffic Control Evaluation Unit and College 
of Air Traffic Control which are situated at 
Bournemouth (Hurn) Airport. 


The position present b an excellent 
opportunity for the successful nppUci 
one assistant, to exploit the 


ITTo T * wLiTTwTvtR!! 


reports, auo period teal titles, X-goo maps and 
charts, and other material on behalf of the 
staff 01350 . Book ordering and cataloguing 
services are provided by the CAA Central 
Library in London hut the post at Hurn offers 
a good deal of autonomy and soope for 
initiative. 

Candidates must be either Chartered 
Librarians or hold a diploma or degree in 
librarianship. Previous experience is 
essential and a working knowledge of 
reference or special U ora ry techniques is 
desirable. Starting salary will be between 
i£ii7X3-jG2»30i according to experience, on a 
scale rising to £ 4 , 783 . Annual leave 4 weeks 
(rising with length of service) in addition to 
gjdays public and privilege holidays. There 
(a a first class pension scheme, tho above 
salary scale being net of employee's 
contributions and net of threshold payments. 
The Authority's ownstaff are being inviied lo 
apply for this post. 

Write or telephone jor tm applun/bn fonii to : 

Miss E. M. Eustace, Personnel Branch, Civil Aviation 
Aulltotjiv, Aviation House, lag Kineuvny, London 
WCaB 6NN. Telephone 01-4056922 ext 517 












